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crowds out enjoyment. Whenever study begins and 
however far pursued, there should be no limit to acquaint- 
ance. Children whose earliest memories are connected 
with their acting of parts of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
grow into an age ever more grateful to the wise guidance 
which gave them the taste for such pure springs. The 
highest good of growing intimacy with Shakespeare is 
not culture, merely as such, but resources. Our common 
speech still preserves much absorbed from Shakespeare, 
but it is coming into a cheapness which a revival of 
youthful interest in Shakespeare would correct. Human 
nature, what is manliest in men and most womanly in 
women, finds there perennial inspiration. Beauty and 
truth have no richer mine. The glory of having English 
for one’s mother-tongue is greater than any glory of 
conquest. ‘To use the speech of Shakespeare is a privi- 
lege which carries with it a great obligation. 


wd 


SOME protests against, or charges of, mercenariness 
are themselves unconsciously mercenary, even more so 
than that which they criticise. They are in the mer- 
cenary mood, and read money where money is not 
thought of. Many a man who exacts his price goes to 
work with a spirit that shows he no longer thinks of price. 
He feels the zest of doing, the pride of worthy service, the 
joy of good work, the satisfaction of putting better things 
into the world than were there before. He even makes a 
religion of his work. To impute a money taint to such 
work because it generally brings money, is a kind of 
blasphemy. It is finer to unite religion and business than 
to assume their incompatibility. 


a 


THE sense of life as a mystery is in itself a part solution. 
No one but man feels mystery. No men but those of 
finer mould are much impressed with mystery. The 
dull and unimpressionable natures are not concerned 
with any such fact. What people of such minds call 
mystery is merely a negative thing, just emptiness. 
But in thought, mystery is far from negative or empty. 
The word “unknowable’’ is not in such fashion as a genera- 
tion ago, because so many unknowable things are coming 
to light, and the unknowable is looked on as a field of 
opportunity, not a wall against progress. The unknow- 
able is a great fact, nota great vacuum. It is attractive, 
not depressing. We fare toward it with interest and 
with expectancy that goes far to neutralize dread. If 
the point when life first began to be’ felt as mystery could 
be marked, it would deserve a monument. At that 
point human nature woke up to something more than 
nature, and something other than human. When we 
feel that mystery to the deepest depth in us, we do not 
find ourselves hopeless in it, we do not feel depressed by it. 
Safety and a great pride possess us. 


wt 


MEN and women talk glibly about the fall of Rome as 
if they saw, or might see, some likeness between the 
fortunes of Rome and those of the United States. The 
parallel is sometimes shifted to bring into view the con- 
dition of France before the Reign of Terror as a warning 
to us in America. Such references and parallels suggest 
an air of profundity in the speakers and writers, and a 
conviction on their part that they are a little wiser and 
more far-seeing than their less well-instructed contempo- 
raries. Rome fell not because it was wicked, but be- 
cause it was overrun by hordes of vigorous barbarians; 
and the Reign of Terror came because of conditions in- 
conceivably different from anything now known in any 
civilized state. Jerusalem fell not because it was more 
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wicked than Rome, but because it could not resist Titus 
and the Roman legions. We have our problems, and 
they are serious enough, but it will not help us much to 
study the Roman empire, with its power concentrated in 
one great city, or France, with its absolute monarchy and 
a peasantry degraded below the brutish level. We have 
problems to solve which never presented themselves to 
the ancient mind, and questions to answer which spring 
out of conditions unknown before the whole world was 
thrown open to all nations. _Our-work is to be done with 
the new conditions that were unknown before the dawn 
of the twentieth century. 


In one of our churches the teacher of the senior class 
in the Sunday-school invited the chairman of the parish 
committee to speak to her class on the importance of 
their graduating into the church when their Sunday- 
school days were over, and on the dependence of the 
church on their doing so. From time to time the class 
had been addressed by other persons of prominence who 
could speak with authority on the topic of the day. 
The members of the class, young men and young ladies 
of the college age, were thus led to realize that being in 
the Sunday-school was not a function of childhood, or 
of that vaguely understood stage between childhood and 
manhood called youth, but an opportunity of manly 
and womanly realizations and responsibilities. ‘The 
chief point that strikes us in this is the fact that, when 
joining the church was in view, it was the leading member 
of the congregation who spoke rather than the minister. 
We think the hint a good one. In our churches, when 
religion is to be talked about it is the minister who is 
relied on, and, in general, other men are reserved for other 
topics. By no fault or liking of the minister, our con- 


-gregational churches become curiously priest-ridden. 


No one can, indeed, quite take his place, but the min- 
ister cannot be forever taking the place of other people; 
and there is no place where a member of the congregation 
can do more good than in the earnest presentation of 
religion from his own personal knowledge and experience 
of it, no place more properly his own than that which 
faces those who are soon to make up the congregation 
themselves. The minister has plenty of chances. Are 
not our churches deficient in chances for others, and in 
others willing to use them? 


An Undisputed Field for Pragmatism. 


Whatever may be said of pragmatism in theology 
and philosophy, there is one fact of life that shows, 
beyond question, a pragmatism of another kind. Faults 
and virtues often exist only when certain combinations 
make them. We say that one person brings out the 
faults of another, that one person’s influence brings out 
the best that isin another. But instead of saying “‘brings 
out,” it would be more accurate to say “creates.” The 
quality in a chemical which makes it explode can hardly 
be said to be wholly in that chemical while there is only 
one other chemical in the world that will change it into 
an explosive. We could not say that the fault was in 
either element of the combination. What makes the 
explosion is the combination. If salt is a requisite of 
life the virtue can hardly be claimed by either the chlorine 
or sodium which together constitute common salt. 
‘The virtue is in the salt, and did not exist in either of its 
constitutents by itself. 

If there is a mystery in chemical results of the com- 
bination of elements, there is a still more profound mys- 
tery in the results of human combinations. They are 
undoubtedly creative. It is clumsy dealing with them 
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to call them latent, and thus imply blame of the person 
in whom their latency seems to be proved by his develop- 
ment of them under certain conditions. It is like so 
many words, a re-statement of the difficulty masquerad- 
ing as a solution of it. Heredity cannot account for 
virtues which have special creation in a man whose 
friendship with another, or affection, makes him a new 
man. The expression is no figure of speech. He is a 
new man. Something has happened. The union of 
natures in marriages of character is productive of new 
characters. Qualities and capabilities unsuspected appear 
in such a union. Of course they were unsuspected; 
they simply did not exist. They seem to have been 
brought to light by contact between the natures. In 
reality the contact made them. A man sees things he 
never saw before, feels things to which he was insensible, 
apprehends what no instruction could have conveyed to 
him, through his relation to a finer or wiser or purer 
nature. Associations are the most critical force in human 
life, not merely by imitation or influence or sympathy 
and absorption. They are vitally important because 
they transform personality. They make new creatures. 

Unfortunately, this fact appears most noticeably in 
the faults that develop among people. When they are 
such as no previous acquaintance prepared any one for, 
we think a strange secrecy has gone on or a skilful 
hypocrisy has been carried out, that they should have 
existed so long with no sign of life. There is no explana- 
tion that is adequate. There they are, and there they 
must have been all the time. Not at all! Itis highly 
probable that they never existed before, and that they 
have been created before our eyes. The very sufferers 
by them, innocent sufferers who have to endure thorns 
in the flesh in the shape of associates they cannot get 
on with, men who cannot bear certain other men and 
will have nothing to do with them, women out of whose 
gentleness start incredible shapes of bitterness, these 
very victims of irritability and friction may all the while 
be, unconsciously, the authors and begetters of their 
own misery. If they were to complain, to some mutual 
acquaintance, of what they suffer from, the acquaint- 
ance would not know what they were talking about, 
and could never believe their report. The reason for 
the inscrutable mystery of certain aversions and alien- 
ations, for which no root can be found in either side of 
them, lies in this generally unnoticed fact that the alien- 
ation has been created by the persons concerned, and 
cannot be at all accounted for by anything in either one 
of them by himself. No one can understand them, 
because no one but the persons concerned ever sees 
them; and they themselves do not often understand 
them, because they do not realize that the fault lies 
not in one or the other, nor in any fate outside, but 
in, if we may make the ugly coinage, the bothness of 
them. : 

‘This is no mere curiosity of psychology, but a fact which 
could be made extremely useful. If it were more often 
noticed, people would stop hoping to get at the bottom of 
difficulty by threshing it out, or by assessing responsi- 
bility. This very natural method almost invariably 
tangles division still further, and makes the situation so 
complex as to be hopeless. ‘The more people keep at it, 
the less likely they are to make peace. If they do make 
peace it is but a smouldering one that may at any time 
break out into the old flame. If exact apportionment 
were possible, the root of the matter would be still out of 
sight. 

ios the root of friction being so often in the fact of 
the relation and not in any act of those related, the 
remedy should be of another sort. The recognition of 
aversions is one necessity. What a significant touch 
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that was in Mr. Palmer’s wonderful portrait of his wife, 
his saying that no one could rightly estimate her charac- 
ter without taking account of her aversions. ‘There are 
aversions in every one as devoid of blame as necessary 
to reckon; and the only way to manage situations 
brought about by aversions is not to let the situations 
occur. People learn, even toward those for whom they 
feel entire good-will, to respect places that can never 
be got over happily. If they criticised any one for them 
there would be trouble,—resentment in others, humil- 
iation, useless humiliation, in self-criticism. The only 
way is to go round them, and politely assume their non- 
existence. Held thus in the air, they will struggle less 
and less, and finally become practically non-existent. 

But the great remedy, as always, is the positive remedy. 
There is seldom any relation in life so bristling with 
creative resistances as not to offer, at the same time, 
opportunities of creative unities. The law which these 
mysterious frictions show is a law which itself provides 
deliverance from them. Make the combinations that 
produce favorable circumstances. Seek the points of 
contact which create agreements, or, better still, interest- 
ing and stimulating differences. Hunt for what is good 
in others. Admit no fatalities. Put enterprise to its 
task. Make the best of the situation in literal truth. 
Establish contacts which give warmth, devise combina- 
tions which put a savor into intercourse, be a chemist 
of pragmatic virtues, a dramatist of congenial unions! 
This surely is no counsel of perfection save as it will 
get far on the way to perfection, for it is drawn from 
common experience. If inventive genius were to enter 
the field of creative righteousness, there is no knowing 
what angels would be made and the competition in the 
making. 


Vicarious Happiness. 


If the word ‘‘sympathy” had not become completely 
transformed and lost all taste of its root, we should need 
a new word expressing fellow-feeling in joy to match 
fellow-feeling in suffering. In other words, such as 
“pathetic” and “ pathology,” the original sense continues, 
and we know that suffering and pain are referred to; but 
in ‘“‘sympathy”’ the little prefix, which means “together,”’ 
seems to have converted the whole word, as if it only 
needed to bring people closer to have that satisfaction 
dominate everything. The dictionary, even, retains 
none of the sadness of the word and records only its 
significance of congeniality and union. So sympathy 
belongs as rightfully to the joys of life as to its sorrows. 

One of the points that used to catch Mr. Ingersoll’s 
audiences was that, if the Creator had made goodness as 
catching as evil, health as contagious as disease, it 
would be easier to believe in him. If some one had met 
the taunt with a square assertion of the contrary, and 
had flung at the witty lecturer the challenge to show any- 
thing more contagious than the infection of his own 
cleverness and good nature, anything more likely to be 
taken by people than his own generous spirit, even his 
quickness of retort would have fallen flat. It is strange 
that, having so often relied on the laughter he kindled 
to spread like fire among his hearers, it should not have 
occurred to him that what makes bad things spread is 
not that they are bad, but that there is provision in 
nature for the illimitable distribution of seeds, whether 
of wheat or weeds, and in human nature for the trans- 
mission of the spirit in man throughout the realm of 
man. What hope would a public speaker have if there 
were not this communicableness in people, and who would 
think of indicting the arrangement which is open to evil 
use because of that use, without inquiring whether the 
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line was not just as available for good use and with all 
the advantage which good has over evil. 

In the matter of happiness there is one preventive 
influence which lends some color to the objection that 
suffering travels faster than joy. It is the idea that 
happiness is getting all of it ourselves,—is selfishness. 
With people trying to find happiness by getting it, and 
made unhappy by the sight of other people’s happiness, 
it would, of course, be impossible to make the contagion 
of enjoyment equal to that of misery. Misery no one 
wants to keep, and it easily travels. But when so many 
people try to keep from others what they gain, and so 
many others look on the good things denied them with 
only the thought of having them instead of others having 
them, of course the high walls of possession hamper 
enjoyment. This is, however, no fault of the constitu- 
tion of things, but a fault of understanding. It is one 
side of human nature standing in the way of the natural 
process, not the natural process, which obscures the fact 
that goodness is infectious, and happiness contagious. 

The writer of the Ten Commandments made no anti- 
climax in putting the command against covetousness at 
the apex of the list. Covetousness is the arch-distrust. 
It shows that the great happiness of life is not seen or 
believed in. It is the moral heresy for which there can 
be no tolerance, the heresy as to its being the essence of 
all good things to communicate themselves and get 
shared. Let a man really doubt that, and a blight has 
struck him at the heart. All his virtues, all his obediences 
to all the commandments up to that, are vitiated with 
that infidelity. All things desirable are dishonored with 
such breath. Not to find a joy in things without being 
the owner of them, and to embitter one’s own with envy 
of another’s fortunes, is simply ignorance that happiness 
is a vicarious process. Limited to self it is short-lived, 
and either ceases or is poisoned. ‘Through the finer 
possession of sympathy it increases with every sight of 
joy, and extends its domain as far as the mind can reach. 
There is no finer, more exalted pleasure than the enter- 
ing into happiness wherever one sees it, and in contribut- 
ing to it wherever there is opportunity. It is a joy 
without shadow. ‘Those whose joys retreat into memories 
have a surprise in finding greater pleasure in seeing good- 
ness and light grow in the world than they could ever 
have had if all had been vouchsafed to themselves. 

The same satisfaction may be gained without waiting 
for time to bring it. Happy the age which looks out 
upon a world retreating, and sees love widening with the 
generations and renewing the heart from within, in 
growing good among men. He who does not, toward 
his end, see the world bettering should consult a spiritual 
oculist. The fault is in his seeing. For all sorrows past 
there come their lessons, and the power of foresight. 
Not only the wider commonalty of good gives vicariously 
its grace, but the good yet to be visits the mind and 
elevates it. So surely is this the fruit of a good age 
that we think they must be old who gain it. But per- 
haps old Walton was not old when he sat under a willow 
tree, looking over the fields, thinking of the owner of 
that pleasant meadow, “‘that he had a plentiful estate 
and not a heart to think so; that he had at this time many 
law-suits depending, and that they both damped his 
mirth and took up so much of his time and thoughts, 
that he himself had not leisure to take the sweet content”’ 
that Walton, who “pretended no title to them, took in 
his fields, and thus sat joying in his own happy condition 
and pitying the poor rich man that owned this and many 
other pleasant groves and meadows.’ He need not have 
been old. Others need only think as he did about life, 
and look about them with a true eye, to find equal, fine 
contentment. For he who strives to gain happiness will 
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find an end to it at.every trial. Only by entering into 
the happiness around, and increasing it, and enjoying 
vicarious joy is the secret revealed. In the old story 
from Buddhist lore, the sinful woman, turned from the 
gate of heaven, but thanking God there was a heaven 
though she might not enter there, found herself borne 
through the air into the highest heaven. It is so true 
a story that even lesser sinners may find its truth; and 
there are a great many ways of trying the experiment. 


Current Topics. 


A HOPEFUL attempt to bring about a peaceful adjust- 
ment of the controversy between the United States and 
Mexico was undertaken last Saturday, when the envoys 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile offered to President 
Wilson the good offices of their respective governments 
to act as intermediaries in the tense situation. Presi- 
dent Wilson accepted the proposed diplomatic diversion 
in an appreciative spirit, but pointed out the possibility 
that, some overt act on the part of the Federal govern- 
ment in Mexico might render the proffered friendly 
endeavors futile, and gave it to be distinctly understood 
that pending the negotiations between the envoys and 
Gen. Huerta, the United States would continue its naval 
and military preparations to deal with any eventualities 
that might arise. ‘The Spanish ambassador to the United 
States, Sefior Riano, volunteered his services in the pre- 
liminary steps toward bringing the ambassador of Brazil 
and the ministers from Chile and Argentina into sympa- 
thetic touch with the diplomatic machinery of the City 


of Mexico. 
ws 


In the mean while, a large section of the American 
press, while welcoming the possibility of a pacific ad- 
justment of the trouble is expressing a demand for imme- 
diate preparations on an extensive scale for the employ- 
ment of overwhelming force against Mexico in the event 
of the failure of diplomacy to clear up the difficult situa- 
tion. A distinct peril was suggested by certain ac- 
counts, many of them, in all probability, too highly colored, 
of persecution and abuse to which American refugees, 
withdrawing from Mexico City and other places under 
Federal control, were subjected at the hands of Federal 
authorities. 

ad 


THE occupation of Vera Cruz by American naval 
forces continued, at the beginning of the week, after the 
loss of seventeen killed and more than sixty wounded 
among the marines and bluejackets of Rear Admiral 
Fletcher’s squadron. It became apparent at the be- 
ginning of this week that Gen. Huerta was making com- 
prehensive preparations to prevent the further progress 
of the invaders. he chief problem that confronted 
the American commander at Vera Cruz in the first days 
of the occupation was to facilitate the departure of Amer- 
ican citizens and other foreigners from the interior and 
to get them out of the zone of possible military opera- 
tions in and around Vera Cruz. A growing scarcity 
of food and other supplies at Vera Cruz was only one of 
the difficulties that beset the endeavors of the American 
authorities to aid their countrymen and countrywomen. 


ad 


THE dictator of Mexico, in a letter delivered through 
the Mexican foreign office to Nelson O’Shaughnessy, the 
American chargé d'affaires on the eve of his departure 
from the Federal capital, characterizes the act of the 
American government in seizing Vera Cruz as a violation 
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of the law of nations. ‘This act,”’ says the official declar- 
ation by the Mexican foreign office, “‘ was contrary to in- 
ternational usages. If these usages do not demand, as 
held by many states, a previous declaration of war, they 
impose at least the duty of not violating humane con- 
sideration or good faith by people whom the country 
which they are in has received as friends, and who there- 
fore should not take advantage of that circumstance to 
commit acts of hostility.... The President of the 
Mexican Republic has seen fit to terminate the diplo- 
matic mission which Your Honor has until now dis- 
charged. You will have the goodness to retire from 
Mexican territory.” The chargé’s departure for Vera 
Cruz under a guard of honor followed almost imme- 
diately the receipt of this letter. 


J 


DESPITE the reports of anti-American demonstrations 
in the City of Mexico by Japanese residents, there is no 
evidence to support the affirmations by some American 
newspapers, that the Japanese people are keeping a close 
watch on developments in the Mexican-American con- 
troversy with a view to a possible hostile intervention 
at an opportune moment. Count Okuma, the newly 
appointed Japanese premier, in a statement to the press 
on April 25, denied by strong inference the existence of 
any pro-Mexican purposes in Tokio. ‘Japan,’ he is 
quoted as saying, “is paying no special attention to the 
American-Mexican question. ‘The present situation is 
of no direct interest to Japan, but if a declaration of war 
is issued Japan will, of course, observe strict neutrality. 
But Japan has made no official decision as yet, owing 
to the fact that there has been no declaration of war.” 
The official Japanese press reinforces the sentiments 
expressed by the head of the imperial ministry. 


ss 


THE spectacular features of the Mexican controversy 
during the past week have overshadowed almost com- 
pletely a grave industrial struggle which has been going 
on in Colorado, where a strike is in progress in the mining 
properties of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. In 


a series of conflicts between the Colorado militia and - 


the strikers, many of whom are foreigners, two score 
lives have been lost up to the beginning of the week, and 
the destruction of property had reached such proportions 
that Governor Ammons last Sunday made an appeal to 
President Wilson for federal troops to restore order in 
the disturbed district. The strikers complain bitterly 
of oppressive attempts to break down their resistance. 
The mine operators, on the other hand, point out that 
their former employees have precipitated a reign of terror 
in the Fremont County zone, and plead that only by the 
employment of force can they hope to save whatever 
part of their works remain undestroyed. It was appar- 
ent at the end of last week that the situation had already 
gone beyond the capacity of the local authorities and the 
State militia. 
al 

AN interesting story, indicating possibly a brilliant 
success for Russian diplomacy, comes from Belgrade by 
way of Vienna. It is asserted that the Servian and 
Montenegrin governments, with the advice and consent 
of Russian agents, have effected what is to all intents 
and purposes a union of the two countries. The terms 
of the treaty include provisions for a close military alli- 
ance, a common customs service, an identical postal sys- 
tem, and other combinations of resources which enable 
Servia and Montenegro to act as a unit upon all questions 
affecting large domestic and foreign policies. It is pointed 
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out in Vienna that this close federation is aimed at Aus- 
tria, and that it is the outcome of a plan deliberately 
fostered by the Russian government in its campaign 
against Austrian influence in the Balkans. ‘The author- 
ities at Vienna and Budapest are exerting themselves 
to prevent action sympathetic to the new alliance by 
the Serbs on the Austrian side of the frontier, among 
whom Servian and Russian agitators have long been at 
work. 


Brevities, 


What is meditation at its height but a species of prayer, 
a retired moment in which we gather up the frayed-out 
ends of our personal lives, and calmly face the real needs 
of our inner lives? 


The Mexican revolutionists include in their ranks some 
poetic spirits, as when Branlio Hernandes recently wrote 
these words: “Truth is elusive; it is a white dove that 
permits only those who love her to approach her nest; 
the paths that lead to it are humanity and sincerity.” 


There is such a thing as thoughtful idleness, and it is 
entitled to a fair justification. We grow at other times 
than when engaged in active work. We need to mature 
our. thinking, ripen our convictions, and harmonize our 
motives and ideals. All these things require plenty of 
time. 


Primitive man once used lanterns holding swarms of 
fireflies to guide him when he went forth at night. To- 
day Valdemar Kampffert points out, in an article on 
“The Light of our Descendants,” that illuminating special- 
ists of two continents are studying the firefly for a solu- 
tion of artificial light. 


As there are degrees of personality among men, the 
personality of the Kaffir differing so widely from the 
personality of an Emerson, so may we not see that the 
personality of God must differ in degree and character 
from the personality of man and yet both be justly in- 
cluded in the same term? 


The Dutch government has shown itself progressive 
and responsive to present needs by its proposal to hold 
an International Conference on Education, the first of 
its kind, at The Hague during the present year. France 
and the United States have already entered into this 
broadly conceived project of international] interest. 


When a merchant advertises “Better shoes and not so 
high in price,” he offers two distinct advantages for 
trading with him, but does he really mean it, and what 
would his competitors say? If it is not a true statement, 
is he not advertising himself as a man who cannot make 
good his assertion? 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Society for Ministerial Relief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The undersigned desire to make an appeal through 
your columns for an addition to the resources of the 
Society for Ministerial Relief. This Society, which was 
incorporated in 1850, holds one of the three distinct 
funds controlled by our body for the benefit of Uni- 
tarian ministers no longer in active service. ‘The second 
fund in order of time is the Ministerial Aid Fund, held 
in trust and administered by the American Unitarian 
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Association, and used for emergency cases of need among 
our ministers. ‘The most recently established fund is 
that of the Unitarian Service Pension Society, which 
seeks to provide a regular pension for every Unitarian 
minister in good standing who has been at least twenty 
years in active service and has reached the age of sixty- 
five years. 

The Society for Ministerial Relief is not only the oldest, 
but was for a long time our sole organization to care for 
ministers incapacitated by age or illness. Its income is 
expended in semi-annual grants. It holds also a small and 
inadequate Auxiliary Fund for the widows or dependent 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. At the present time 
the Society has a total of twenty-eight beneficiaries 
on its list. For these ministers and ministers’ widows 
the grants made by the Society are an inestimable 
boon, being in many cases their only protection against 
want. A considerable proportion of these beneficiaries 
are ineligible to the Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
and almost all of them need larger grants than the 
Pension Society can yet afford, its distribution for last 
year having amounted to a little over $100 for each 
beneficiary. The Pension Society, of which both the 
undersigned are members, is heartily to be commended, 
and thoroughly deserves the support of our churches; 
but the Society for Ministerial Relief meets a distinct 
and special need beyond the range of the Pension Society, 
and also deserves the continued and generous support 
of our people. 

At the present moment, when there is only a very 
small surplus in the income of the Society for Ministerial 
Relief, the Executive Committee is confronted with five 
urgent applications for grants, every one of which the 
Committee earnestly desires to recommend to the Society, 
and the Committee has good reason to believe that other 
equally pressing applications will soon be presented to 
it. Adequately to care for these new applications will 
require an addition of between $2,000 and $3,000 to 
the Society’s income. ‘The undersigned therefore make 
appeal for contributions to the Society’s funds, either in 
the form of permanent additions to the Society’s endow- 
ment or of money to be expended for immediate needs. 
We suggest that the Society offers an admirable oppor- 
tunity for the children and friends of beloved ministers 
to endow memorials of such ministers in a form which 
will bring comfort and happiness to successive generations 
of men and women who have worked with self-sacrificing 
devotion in the cause of religion. Contributions may be 
sent to Mr. Stephen W. Phillips, 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston. 

JamMEsS DE NORMANDIE, 
President. 

HENRY WILDER Foors, 
Secretary. 


The Poetic Revival. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


When Mr. Brice, then British minister at Washington, 
inquired on a public occasion, ‘‘Where are your poets?” 
he certainly put his finger on a felt want. At that 
moment there appeared to be a singular dearth of poets 
in this country who commanded popular attention. 
However much the poets themselves may despise the 
judgments and the approbation of the public, it is cer- 
tain that no poet wins his spurs until his verses are in 
the way of becoming loved and relished by the people. 

The approval of other poets, of the literati in general, 
is certainly very flattering to young and aspiring bards, 
but without wider acceptance their work is caviare to the 
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general. Their lines have not stung themselves in the 
people’s hearts; they have not found loving expression 
on their lips. 

After one great group of mid-nineteenth-century 
singers had passed off the scene, a strange sterility and 
desert dryness attacked the poetic art. The Pierian 
spring appeared to have dwindled to sand and pebbles, 
with an occasional muddy pool. The same malady ap- 
peared in several nations. Poetry was not simply a drug; 
it was not produced in sufficient quantity of a high order 
of merit to attract the attention of the world. 

At that moment, while the poetic star seemed sinking 
below the horizon, the novel was in the ascendant. 
Being almost the only imaginative work that found wide 
acceptance, the greedy appetite for works of fiction was 
insatiable. But now we seem to have arrived at the 
moment when the overwhelming influence of the novel 
is on the decline, or is being relegated to the position it 
should naturally occupy. The production of the highest 
type of that form of creative work is always limited in 
amount, and can never fail of recognition and welcome; 
but the surfeit of sensational novels spiced with pru- 
riency is meeting with the inevitable reaction doomed 
to come. 

Deep in the human heart lies the poetic need. It can- 

not die, though it may for a time be held in abeyance 
by lack of proper nutriment on which it naturally feeds. 
The country that, in the past or present, has no great 
poet to make its name illustrious seems sadly poverty- 
stricken on the highest side of its national life. As the 
poetic form, its cadence, rhythm, and heart expansion are 
a primal necessity, the first mode that great human 
speech essayed, the poetic hunger is sure to revive after 
a longer or shorter period of fasting. 
_ It is the singing quality pervaded by all the nobler, 
more spontaneous impulses of human nature. If the 
birds had spoken in prose from the beginning, they 
would have made but slight appeal to their human kin- 
dred. The thoughts that sing themselves, the truths 
that become vocal through measure and music, the 
prophecies that tersely express themselves in poetic form, 
the convictions that probe the human heart and speak 
the language of passion, emotion, personal and individual 
experience that in its essence is universal, naturally 
flow into the poetic form. The need of true poetry is, 
therefore, like the need of sweet water in the desert. 
The people perish without vision, and the highest poetry 
is vision. It has suffered, been lived, and purified in 
some great imaginative experience. 

But nothing can gain acceptance but the genuine ar- 
ticle. The pseudo has no authority. We appear to 
have come to the moment when this long-suppressed 
and starved appetite for the ministrations of the Muse— 
a draught of poetic mead—has manifested itself. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that poetry books have taken 
rank among the best sellers of the season. ‘The people 
have desired a new outpouring of poetic inspiration,—a 
fresh bubbling up of the eternally old, new feeling in fresh, 
modern form; and with the demand has come the supply, 
at least in some measure. We may be standing on the 
verge of a great poetic period. It is but little more than 
a hundred years since the choir of young bards broke into 
song in England, and, although there is nothing yet to 
show that a Wordsworth, a Coleridge, a Keats, a Shelley, 
or a Byron is about to appear, still the freshness, vitality, 
and charm of much of what may be called the new twen- 
tieth-century poetry is inspiring. The pessimistic, dark, 
gloomy, and peculiar school has given way to new poetic 
prophets of the dawn. 

The day of the dyspeptic, anemic poets seems to 
have passed. Despair and nightmare are no longer the 
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principal contents of the singer’s wallet. They have 
either died out or have gone into some bread-winning 
occupation to expel their bile. The period of depressing 
poetry was worse than none at all. Its damp, mouldy, 
churchyard influence put a blight on the poetic art: It 
disseminated the feeling that the world had entered on a 
strictly prose era, poetry being discredited for the average 
person of sound and discriminating judgment. But we 
now have reason to know that poetry is of immortal 
birth; the longing for it constant, the appetite eager, 
when the kind that the public relishes is presented. 

It is a goodly number of years since William Watson, 
Stephen Phillips, and Rudyard Kipling made more than 
a splash in the poetic pool, and were warmly welcomed. 
Since that time many other aspirants have come forward. 
The trees and bushes are full of song-birds. The poets— 
those worthy of the name—no longer starve in Grub 
Street, but live respectably on their earnings. Bohemia 
has dwindled to a small province. Itis left to the hoboes, 
and the rhymesters who make songs for our foreign popula- 
tion. 

Unexpectedly, Ireland has come forward to continue 
the line of old bards. A great vein of poetic material 
has been opened there, and a whole new school of poets has 
suddenly appeared to the world in the place where such 
a phenomenon might be least looked for. The works 
of Yeats, of Synge, of Lady Gregory, and others, have 
revealed the riches of the mine in legend, story, tradition, 
and untainted imaginative power inherent in the Irish 
people. This, perhaps, is the most significant fact of 
the revival, as it draws its life from the soil, is the revela- 
tion of a race where its power, both in thought and ex- 
pression, has been preserved and enriched by its poverty 
and primitive mode of life. It has been fed by the crystal 
purity of the skies, the wild barrenness of the land, the 
lonely loveliness and solemn grandeur of its stormy coasts 
and the islands of the sea. It has been nurtured in the 
huts and cottages of the peasants, and fed by hardship 
and danger on the treacherous sea. 

The young English poets are doubtless some of those 
who have written longer than appears, still with the fresh 
bloom and youthful feeling and inspiration that reminds 
of spring mornings before leaf has come upon the trees, 
only some spears of grass, an early weed, catkins on low 
willow bushes. It is the freshness that delights us, as in 
Alfred Noyes, the life he has imparted in old English 
themes, in his ‘‘Sherwood”’ and “Drake,” in his fairy 
poems, in the stories from the Mermaid Tavern, the 
spontaneous outgushing of young feeling that sings itself 
and imparts a singing impulse to the reader, so that the 
critical faculty is put to sleep in the present lively enjoy- 
ment. 

It is this sense of youth and freshness we have so long 
missed, so long desired. Our young poets too often 
have been old and gray in thought and feeling, scornful 
of the joy of life, hoary in the effect produced by their 
verses. Let us rejoice that youth has come to its own 
again, that its rights and claims to be the gladness of the 
world have again been recognized. Our young American 
poets have doubtless caught the impulse. Several we 
might name if space permitted. I think it was Walter 
Scott who said the corners of newspapers in his day often 
held verses that would have immortalized those of a 
younger generation. How much more true is it in our 
day when beautiful things are hastily scanned and for- 
gotten! 

It isa great day for the young poets of all nations. The 
' poetic bugles have blown over the world to proclaim the 
year of jubilee, and the rejoicing of the people of good- 
will and steadfast faith and hope. 

Summit, N.J. 
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A Dedication to Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


BY ALICE FOSTER TILDEN. 


Oft, treading paths of sorrow, do we hear, 
“Whom the gods love die young.’’ If that be truth, 
I know not; but, far wandering, or near, 

Who love the gods still keep eternal youth. 
Hawthorne! who first didst guide my childish feet 
Amid old paths of Hellas’ mighty age, 

Who tendered sweets that left the soul replete 
With beauty, and the joy of pilgrimage, 

To thee my wand’ring verse be dedicate; 

The echoing octave of the young world’s prime, 
The faint reflection of her golden day, 

Accept the tribute, poet-heart elate! 

And pardon, if in this too-faltering rhyme 

Her childhood’s debt the woman now would pay. 


John Lothrop Motley. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The centenary of John Lothrop Motley’s birthday, 
April 15, 1814, revives interest in a lovable man, a brilliant 
historian, and a diplomat who rendered his country 
valuable service abroad. He is best known as the author 
of two great books, the “Rise of the Dutch Republic”’ 
and the “History of the United Netherlands,’ speci- 
mens of historical writing at once learned and enter- 
taining as fiction. Another work, scarcely less important, 
is the ‘Life and Death of John of Barneveld,” a solid 
contribution to the studies that have been made of a 
notable period of Holland’s fascinating annals. 

John Lothrop Motley sprang from an old and respected 
family of New England. He was born in Dorchester, 
now Boston. Many stories are told of his precocity, 
he could learn his lessons so easily. When not yet eleven 
years old he began writing a novel. About that time 
he was for a while under the instruction of George Ban- 
croft, from whom he learned the German language and 
gained some acquaintance with German literature. He 
was an insatiable reader. It is related of him that he 
always had a book in his hand when waiting for dinner, 
usually a volume of Scott or Cooper, or one of the poets. 
Among his playmates were two lads who afterward 
became famous—Thomas G. Appleton and Wendell 
Phillips. He grew up to be a lithe, rather tall, man, 
decidedly Byronic in his appearance. Indeed, he is 
described as handsomer than Byron. When only 
seventeen he was graduated from Harvard. ‘Then he 
put in two busy years in the universities of Germany, 
where he was a fellow-student with Bismarck. Motley’s 
interest in the records of the past developed in his college 
days; he had an especial fondness then for historical 
novels. Bismarck gives some interesting reminiscences 
of his intellectual life when he was residing in Berlin. 
At odd spells Motley occupied himself translating por- 
tions of Goethe’s “Faust.” He studied hard and read 
widely, Shelley and Shakespeare being among his favorite _ 
authors. 

Returning to Boston, Motley took up the study of law. 
He had sufficient means to live comfortably without 
practising his profession, and for some years he devoted 
his leisure to literary work, writing essays and novels. 
His turn of mind led him to the study of history and its 
sources. His ambition was boundless—he was deter- 
mined to do great things, but not till he was past thirty 
did he find his real lifework. He showed what was in 
him, however, by a long historical article on Peter the 
Great of Russia, which appeared in the North American 
Review, 1845. Even then he was a picturesque phrase- 
maker; in the style of this essay are suggestions of 
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the glowing narrative of his histories, which rival the 
works of Irving in charm and richness. He wrote other 
brilliant essays, one of them on the “ Polity of the Puri- 
tans.” 

The “Rise of the Dutch Republic” occupied Motley, 
off and on, for a period of ten years. ‘He felt,” as he 
himself confessed, “an inevitable impulse to write one 
particular history.’’ He would be the historian of human 
liberty in the era of the revolt against the tyranny of 
Philip II. of Spain, in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. He devoured everything he could get hold of 
relating to the history of the Netherlands. He wrote 
a considerable portion of the work as it was then planned, 
but he was dissatisfied with the result. He realized that 
he could not do justice to his subject here, and went 
to Europe to complete his self-imposed task. He spent 
years in research at The Hague, Brussels, and other cities 
where he could find original material. With a tireless 
industry he pored over old letters (never yet printed), 
documents, and state papers, for he had to be a discoverer 
as well as a compiler. He must investigate sources and 
sift evidence. The dust of three centuries had remained 
undisturbed on hundreds of important manuscripts in 
European collections until it was rudely scattered by this 
enthusiastic and indefatigable American student. 

He found much new material, and accumulated so 
many facts conflicting with his earlier reading on the 
subject that he decided to throw aside his unfinished 
manuscript and rewrite the book from the beginning, or, 
rather, to write a new book. Once completed, he could 
not find a publisher for the history on which he had 
lavished so much toil and painstaking devotion. It was 
published at the author’s expense, his father helping him 
with money and encouragement. Its unexpected success 
was very gratifying. ‘Translations soon appeared in 
French, Dutch, German, and Russian. The reception 
of the work in Great Britain and on the Continent was 
a triumph. It had a large sale in this country, and was 
appreciated by scholars. A just tribute is that of 
Prescott, himself a popular historian: ‘“‘Far from making 
his book a mere register of events, he has penetrated 
deep below the surface and explored the cause of these 
events.... Every page is instinct with the love of 
freedom and with that personal knowledge of the working 
of free institutions which could alone enable him to do 
justice to his subject.” 

Motley did not belong to the dry-as-dust chroniclers, 
who give bare facts only. There is color and vivacity 
in his narrative. He was a word-painter; he called up 
the image of a great personage or “a splendid pageant 
of the past with the same affluence, the same rich vitality, 
that floods and warms the vast areas of canvas over which 
the full-fed genius of Rubens disported itself in the luxury 
of imaginative creation.’’ So says Dr. Holmes, his sym- 
pathetic biographer. 

The ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic” is a work of art. 
In power of dramatic description Motley is equalled by 
few other writers, either in fiction or history. One pas- 
sage may be quoted as a specimen of his style. It is 
taken from the chapter on the siege of Leyden (in 1574) :— 

“On the 26th of May, Valdez reappeared before the 
place, at the head of eight thousand Walloons and Ger- 
mans, and Leyden was now destined to pass through a 
fiery ordeal. This city was one of the most beautiful 
in the Netherlands. Placed in the midst of broad and 
fruitful pastures, which had been reclaimed by the hand 
of industry from the bottom of the sea, it was fringed with 
smiling villages, blooming gardens, fruitful orchards. 
The ancient and, at last, decrepit Rhine, flowing languidly 
toward its sandy death-bed, had been multiplied into in- 
numerable artificial currents, by which the city was com- 
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pletely interlaced. These watery streets were shaded 
by lime-trees, poplars, and willows, and crossed by one 
hundred and forty-five bridges, mostly of hammered 
stone. The houses were elegant, the squares and streets 
spacious, airy, and clean, the churches and public edifices 
imposing, while the whole aspect of the place suggested 
thrift, industry, and comfort. Upon an artificial ele- 
vation, in the centre of the city, rose a ruined tower of 
unknown antiquity. By some it was considered to be 
of Roman origin, while others preferred to regard it as 
a work of the Anglo-Saxon Hengist, raised to commemo- 
rate his conquest of England. Surrounded by fruit- 
trees, and overgrown in the centre with oaks, it afforded, 
from its mouldering battlements, a charming prospect 
over a wide expanse of level country, with the spires of 
neighboring cities rising in every direction. It was from 
this commanding height, during the long and terrible 
summer days which were approaching, that many an 
eye was to be strained anxiously seaward, watching if 
yet the ocean had begun to roll over the land.” 

Motley’s next work, the ‘History of the United 
Netherlands,’’ was more elaborate, and cost him an im- 
mense amount of research. He ransacked Dutch and 
English archives, and he read many unpublished letters 
of notabilities of the epoch under consideration, 1584- 
1609. He was able to give a fresh treatment of the sub- 
ject, with sidelights obtained from the correspondence 
of the envoys of Venice and France. The state secrets 
of the buried centuries were disclosed and given to the 
world. Difficulties were encountered, only to be over- 
come by this resolute and laborious student. He be- 
came familiar with all the details of the private and public 
life of William the Silent, whose career is admirably 
sketched and the character of the man vividly portrayed. 
Erudition and imagination were combined in the two 
volumes published in 1860, which added to the writer’s 
reputation. 

Then circumstances interrupted Motley’s historical 
studies. In 1861 he was appointed American Minister 
to Austria, a post for which he was peculiarly fitted. 
To say nothing about his familiarity with German and 
other languages, he was possessed of an extraordinary 
equipment for his diplomatic duties. He was intensely 
interested in the situation at home. In a letter from 
Vienna (written February 26, 1862) he said: ‘The 
great Republic and Slavery cannot both survive.” Stung 
by the vulgar letter of an American in Europe who 
criticised him, Motley resigned, and presently the two 
concluding volumes of the ‘‘History of the United 
Netherlands”” were published (in 1868). This monu- 
mental work continues the story begun in the ‘Rise 
of the Dutch Republic.” Its literary art is consummate. 

Motley now had leisure to go on with the history of 
Holland that he had long before projected. It was to 
be completed in about a dozen volumes and have the 
general title, “The Eighty Years’ War for Liberty.” 
It was to comprehend the remarkable epoch from the 
abdication of Charles V. to the Peace of Westphalia. 
His task was not much more than half done, for he had 
about forty years yet to cover. He was getting old, 
but he did not shrink from the enormous drudgery in- 
volved. With the enthusiasm of a specialist he could 
say, “The labor is in itself its own reward, and all I 
want.” He finished the “Life and Death of John of 
Barneveld,” which continues his Dutch annals down to 
the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. There he 
stopped, broken down by illness, by grief for the death 


of his beloved wife, and by diplomatic disappointments. . 


A very sensitive man, he deeply felt his recall as our 
Minister to England. , 


Motley left his great history afragment. This is a pity, 
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for the materials had been for the most part gathered; 
the scenes and events of that memorable period, 1619-49, 
filled his mind to overflowing. Composition was a 
positive pleasure, but, unfortunately, he lacked the 
physical strength to complete the gigantic undertaking 
that had absorbed and enlivened his waking hours for 
many years. The proposed “History of the Thirty 
Years’ War,” for which he had collected a mass of memo- 
randa, would have been the crowning event of Motley’s 
career. The spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak. 
Writing as he did was no perfunctory matter. He was 
never satisfied with what he had done. Had he been 
spared two or three years longer, with health, he would 
doubtless have produced a historical masterpiece worthy 
of his genius. He died May 29, 1877, at the age of sixty- 
three. 
DENVER, CoOL. 


The Modernizing of Asia.* 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


The subject of modernizing Asia is to be discussed to- 
night before a Unitarian Club. No place could be more 
appropriate for such a discussion; for Unitarianism is 
one of the most characteristic products of modern Occi- 
dental thought. The Unitarian movement in England 
and the United States is not yet two hundred years old, 
and its aggressive and productive period extends over 
hardly more than a century. The name of the move- 
ment early proved unfortunate; because it seemed to 
indicate that it was merely a protest against the doctrine 
of the Trinity; whereas, it almost immediately became a 
movement in favor of several broad, comprehensive 
doctrines in social philosophy and religion. It taught, 
claimed, and gradually secured religious toleration in 
the amplest sense. In England it suffered active per- 
secution in the eighteenth century; against it social 
ostracism was long used in England, and many traces of 
that mode of suppressing obnoxious religious beliefs may 
still be seen in England and in some parts of the United 
States. The Unitarian movement brought about an 
increase of religious liberty, not only for its own adherents, 
but for all men. In accomplishing this result it became 
one of the durable social and educational influences in 
the modern world, and an active ferment in many schools 
of religious thought. Since the Protestant Reformation 
the policies and institutions which last are those asso- 
ciated with some new freedom for mankind; all others 
decline, or recede, be they educational, governmental, 
social, or religious. 

The Unitarian denomination—although always com- 
paratively small in numbers—has proved to all thinking 
people that men and women who do not accept the 
ancient creeds and dogmas of the Christian church, and 
who attach little importance to observances, rites, or 
rituals, may be quite as capable of governing them- 
selves, determining rightly their conduct towards both 
neighbors and strangers, and meeting the evils and dan- 
gers of life with courage and calmness, as those are who 
accept the Christian faith in its ancient forms. It has 
been demonstrated that Unitarians resist temptation, 
and face sickness, bereavements, and death with as 
much dignity and tenderness as any other Christian 
believers. This evidence has been supplied in the char- 
acters and lives of statesmen, preachers, teachers, pro- 
fessional men, and business men, fathers, mothers, 
brothers, and sisters in six generations. Poets and his- 
torians, and writers of many sorts have added their 


* This address was first delivered at an open meeting of the Unitarian Club of Wash- 
ington in All Souls’ Church of that city. 
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various testimony. ‘The Unitarian faith is a blessed one 
to live by and die in. 

The Unitarian movement has contributed strongly to 
modifying the older conceptions concerning God’s at- 
tributes; so as to bring the conception of Him into con- 
formity with the accepted ethics of modern society, and 
also with the doctrines of evolution and democracy, and 
the new spirit of scientific research. The ancient creeds 
and dogmas are full of ideas about God which civilized 
man, at his best, absolutely rejects as unworthy. In 
this respect the old creeds and dogmas can, of course, 
be re-interpreted from generation to generation; and in 
the Evangelical denominations a remarkable amount of 
re-interpretation is now being done, the new interpreta- 
tions reaching symbols and rites as well as creeds and 
dogmas. In these processes of re-interpretation, how- 
ever, the original conceptions are apt to disappear; and 
there is sometimes reasonable doubt concerning the effects 
of such re-interpretations on the mental habits of the 
interpreters. 

The Unitarian movement, far from presenting a dry, 
cold, meagre philosophy of life, has, through its poets, 
preachers, and seers, kept before the new generations a 
very spiritual and lovely conception of the environment 
of man in God’s universe. Whoever makes acquaintance 
with the religious poems and essays by Unitarian writers 
in the nineteenth century will recognize the truth of this 
statement. The doctrine of Divine Providence has never 
been more exquisitely bodied forth than by the Unitarian 
Bryant in ‘The Water Fowl” :— 

‘‘Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
No one has ever portrayed the growth of human soul 
through the experience of life better than Holmes does in 
the last verse of “The Chambered Nautilus” :— 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my Soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!’’ 
Has any one told how to meet “stony griefs” better than 
the English Unitarian woman who wrote “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,’ the best-known and most-used hymn in 
the English language? No human being ever illustrated 
wise and loving service to suffering humanity better than 
Florence Nightingale, whose religious views were Uni- 
tarian. Far from being merely critical, negative, stoi- 
cal philosophy the Unitarian faith takes over from the 
Old Testament and the New everything those Scriptures 
contain of love and hope, of inspiration and aspiration, 
rejecting only those unessential parts which the mind and 
heart of advancing mankind have outgrown. 

The Unitarian is always highly individualistic in his 
thinking; but he also appreciates the value of collective 
action by like-minded persons for the promotion of com- 
mon ends. Hence he supports the Unitarian Church 
and the Unitarian Association, and is prompt to act with 
a great variety of educational and charitable organiza- 
tions. He asks of his associates in worshipping God and 
serving man acceptance of no creed whatever—only in- 
tention to obey the two great commandments of the 
Gospel—thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and thy neighbor as thyself. The Unitarian has 
taken to heart as just exhortation the description of the 
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genuine neighborly spirit contained in the parable of the 
good Samaritan, and does not forget that the good neigh- 
bor in that best of parables belonged to a people who were 
so distasteful to the Jews that the Jews had no dealings 
with them. 

Until recent years the Unitarian churches and their 
members found plenty of neighbors to help right at their 
doors, and were often engaged in vindicating their own 
title to be called Christians, or in remonstrating against 
the beliefs, accepted by most Christians, which the 
Evangelical denominations were trying to spread through 
heathen lands. Hence the Unitarian-churches took little 
interest in foreign missions. But now the Unitarian 
Church as a whole, having found its theological positions 
firmly established, and the efficacy of its faith recognized, 
and realizing the preciousness of the contribution it makes 
to human happiness, hears that the reflective minds of 
Asia are open to its simple and beautiful teachings. 
Shall it not respond to this new call on its sympathy and 
its sense of human brotherhood? Asia needs toleration 
and liberty in religion, needs the loftiest ethical concep- 
tions of God as loving Father, and of man as brother, 
needs the Unitarian doctrines of the dignity of man and 
of the wonderful potentialities of human aspiration, hope, 
and love. ‘The Unitarian movement has been part of a 
great transition in European thought during nearly two 
centuries. It is now invited in the providence of God to 
take part in a momentous transition in Oriental thought. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Christianity and Safety First. 


BY MARC N. GOODNOW. 


This is not the title of a sermon. 
word now being put into practical,effect by the Railroad 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which has taken a new attitude toward the national 
Safety First movement, and is rendering a service among 
its great body of members quite as important as that of 
regularly organized safety committees. It is demon- 
strating the large truth that Christianity is nothing more 
nor less than applied humanity. No better plan for 
this demonstration could have been found than the 
Safety First movement. 

Next to the gospel of Christianity, which teaches a 
man to save his soul, is the gospel of humanity, which 
teaches a man to save not only his own life, but the lives 
of his fellow-men. ‘This is the very fundamental basis 
of the nation-wide campaign to safeguard and conserve 
the life and limbs of industrial workers of whatever 
nature. It is to that quality of nobility which recog- 
nizes the fact that every man is in some degree his 
brother’s keeper that this new attitude appeals. 

This department of the Association delivers illustrated 
lectures before railroad men and their families, for it is 
becoming the rule now that employees who have the 
least interest in the Safety First movement are anxious 
to have their families hear these talks. Four of these 
lectures are already in pretty constant use, and three 
others are in course of preparation. The four are: 
(1) Road Service Risks; (2) Machine Shop Risks; (3) 
Yard Service; (4) Trespassing. 

All these lectures are given in co-operation with the 
railroad Safety First committees. In fact, after being 
prepared by the Association they are submitted before 
a conference of safety experts from the different railroads 
whose men are to be reached, and edited until they are 
acceptable to all the roads co-operating. The Associa- 
tion furnishes the lecture, the stereopticon slides, the 
lecturer, and the assembly-room, if necessary. The 
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meetings, however, are held under the auspices of the 
railroad’s Safety First committee. 

They are popular, too. Thousands of men, women, 
boys, and girls attend them in every part of the United 
States where the Safety First movement has begun to 
do things. As a result, a great body of workers and their 
families are absorbing habits of caution and beginning 
to think in terms of safety to human life and limb. 

The Railroad Association is primarily a Safety First 
movement in itself. Through itsministrations to railroad 
men it makes for safety of life and property. Men well 
fed and well rested, temperate, clean, clear-headed, leay- 
ing the warm, human atmosphere of Christian sociability 
in Association buildings, are much more safe in thought 
and action than men who have no such influences thrown 
about them. ‘They are safer in every direction of human 
activity. 

A unique explanation of the human side of the Safety 
First movement has been formulated for Association 
use by C. W. Egan, general claim agent and member of 
the general safety committee of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. By use of a Bible text he classifies the three 
types of men to whom most of the preventable accidents 
occur in our modern industrial system, as follows:— 

A. The man who does not believe in the Safety First 
movement, who is careless in his work, and does not care 
for his own life and much less for the lives of other men; 

B. The man who does not take his rest, who works 
all day and carouses all night, returning to work next 
morning wholly unfit, mentally and physically, to do the 
hazardous work assigned him; 

C. The man who is not quiet, who is constantly 
finding fault with the conductor, engineer, trainmaster, 
superintendent, and even with his wife. 

These three conclusions Mr. Egan bases on the third 
chapter of the Book of Job: “I was not in safety, neither 
had I rest, neither was I quiet; yet trouble came.” 

From the Association point of view, Mr. Egan has out- 
lined the ten Safety First commandments, each of 
which can be summed up in a paragraph: 

I. “Thou shalt not take any chances in thy work 
where life or limb are at stake.” The chance-taker is the 
widow-maker. ‘The brakeman who stands in the middle 
of the track and attempts to get upon the icy running- 
board of a fast-moving engine as it comes toward him, 
tickles death under the chin. The brakeman who pushes 
the coupler over with his foot just as the cars come to- 
gether, eventually not only cripples himself, but keeps the 
crutch factory going. The brakeman who grabs the rung 
of the end ladder on a box-car and then attempts to get 
on a greasy journal-box as the car comes toward him, also 
supports the crutch factory and frequently the casket- 
maker. 

II. ‘Thou shalt obey absolutely the rules of the com- 
pany.” The contention that if he lived up to the book 
of rules no railroad man could get his train over the road, 
is a fallacy. No man has yet given a concrete case where 
the strict observance of the rules of the company failed 
to get his train over the road. If a rule is obnoxious, 
the best way to get rid of it is to observe it. It is better 
not to do the work at all than to have an accident. It 
is better to come in late than not to come in at all. 

III. ‘“‘Thou shalt assume personal responsibility for 
thine own life and limb, as well as for the lives and limbs 
of thy fellow-men.” If men will keep this one Safety 
commandment always before them, there will be little 
necessity for railroad hospitals. 

IV. ‘Thou shalt, seeing a man do his work in a careless 
manner, teach him to be more careful.” It is a plain duty 
you owe to yourself, your family, and to the company that 
employs you, to show him the safe and proper way. If 
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you cannot teach him, then put it squarely up to your 
employing officer that the man is not safe to work with, 
and ask for his transfer to some other department. 

V. “Thou shalt, in thy daily work, teach the green man 
the safe and proper way.” It is a crime for men who 
have seen years of railroad service, and who are prone 
to continue dangerous practices, to teach the new or 
green man the unsafe way to work. You should watch 
the acts of the green man as carefully as you would watch 
the acts of your father or brother if they were placed in 
similar positions. 

VI. “Thou shalt not use intoxicating liquors at any 
time, whether on or off duty.’’ No man living can rail- 
road and drink intoxicating liquors at the same time. 
Too many men have tried it, and nearly all have gone to 
an untimely grave. Railroading in itself is hazardous 
enough, without having the mind clouded and the body 
wrecked by booze. ‘The man who drinks while off duty 
is just as bad as the man who sneaks a drink while work- 
ing. He is a menace to his fellow-employees. 

VIl. ‘Thou shalt not let domestic troubles interfere 
with thy work.” Many accidents where human life has 
been sacrificed can be traced directly to the home 
clouded by domestic troubles. It may be infidelity of 
the wife or of the husband, or both. It may be the result 
of peevishness or passion, or incompatibility of tempera- 
ment. Many death notices from enginemen have read: 
“The man was walking with head down, as if in deep 
thought. I rang the bell, I blew the whistle to attract 
his attention, I tried to stop, but could not do so before 
killing the man.” If you choose to investigate the home 
life of the man, in nine cases out of ten you will find 
domestic troubles at work there. 

VIII. ‘Thou shalt be loyal to thy God, thy wife, and 
the company that employs thee.” When a man seeks to 
do his work in a safe manner, having constantly before 
him the thought of his brother’s keep, the supreme love 
of those who are near and dear to him, you will find the 
man not only loyal to the core in all that he may do, but 
that he has the respect and the confidence of all officials 
with whom he may come into contact. 

IX. “Thou shalt in thy work and in everything thou 
mayest do, do unto others as thou wouldst have them 
do unto thee.” ‘Think well before you act, and ask your- 
self if you would be satisfied if the other fellow were 
going to do by you as you are about to do by him. If 
you feel satisfied you are right, then go ahead. 

X. ‘Thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might, to the end that thy 
fellow-men may see thy good works and glorify thy 
Father which is in heaven.” Christianity goes hand in 
hand with humanity. Show to the men who work with 
you, who look up to you, that a man can be a Christian 
and railroad at the same time, not the long-faced, preach- 
ing kind, but the kind that does little, helpful, kindly 
acts, such as looking after the sick, comforting the sorrow- 
ing, helping the poor and unfortunate. There is no man 
living who does not at times need the glad hand, the kind 
word, the tap on the shoulder, of brotherly love; and when 
you do all these things you are not only helping the true 
spirit of brotherhood in the eyes of doubtful men, but 
you are driving home to the hearts of men what the Safety 
First movement means to mankind. 

There is no refuting the fact that the man who has even 
the slightest Christian feeling in his heart believes in the 
Safety First movement. The Railroad Association and 
such men as Egan are doing much to prove to the world 
the truth that Safety First principles are inculcating 
among industrial workers the spirit of humanity, which 
is only the handmaiden of Christianity. 

Cxicaco I. : 
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Nature’s Foundfings. 


BY JAMES HARCOURT WEST. 


When lush Marsh-Marigolds their bloom unfold 
In moisty vales where April brooklets run, 
They lift their yellow radiance to the sun 

In joyance never dreamed by market gold. 
Near them frail Blood-root—meek though sanguine-stoled— 
Her white plumes blossoming from juices dun— 
Playfully trembles at the mocking fun 

Of Cranesbill shuddering as if ghostly-old. 

I laughed with them to-day on sunny banks 
O’erhung by hemlocks widely topping all, 

And raised my own glad song in quiet thanks 
That on this busy, phantom-chasing ball 

One soul at least was free to join the ranks 

Of nature’s foundlings beyond city wall. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Inner ‘Word. 


BY ROWLAND HILL. 


Thy law is within my heart.—Psavm xl. 8. 


Children of the earth, as mankind evidently are ac- 
cording to their physical organization, it is equally evi- 
dent, from testimony that goes back to the farthest 
time to which the telescope of human history has yet 
pierced, that the leaders of our race have never felt 
satisfied with the things that are seen,—things that are 
physical, actual, and tangible. What is true of the race 
as a whole seems not less true of the separate individuals 
of whom the race is composed. Surely there comes a 
time in every earnest life when it is felt that what can 
be handled, weighed, touched, or seen, is not enough for 
the craving soul. That is the time when we come to 
believe in the reality of human affection, in the existence 
of true friendship; when we begin to be stirred by great 
principles, and grow stronger when we become possessed 
of sublime ideas. Such times come to every human being, 
not always in equal degree but very truly, except to those 
who have not yet emerged from the animalism of the 
savage, from whom, physically, man has been evolved. 

It is exaltation of soul that has most differentiated us 
from the-cattle in the pen and the beasts in the forests. 
That we do differ from them is manifest, but why? 
Because we look before and after and pine for what is 
not, as Shelley told us; we pine for what is not visible 
to the outward eye. We long for something greater 
and vaster and truer than the husks the swine do eat, 
even though their sties be made of marble and set round 
with precious stones. We cannot be satisfied to grub 
through life without thought, or hope, or longing; and 
many of us hold that Great Nature, which gave us these 
immeasurable longings, gave us them not to mock us 
and to thwart us, but to lead us upward to those heights 
where the air is purer and the life sweeter and richer and 
fuller than it can be in the shadowy valley of the seen 
and the material. ‘That our bodies are fearfully and won- 
derfully made is as true now as it was when the fact was 
first discovered, but far more wonderful than the powers 
of our physical frame are the powers of the human mind. 
Think for a moment how invisible thought has enriched 
the world by imaginative genius, by creative genius, 
by prophetic genius. Think of Shakespeare and Brown- 
ing, of Scott and Thackeray and Dickens, of Dante and 
Victor Hugo, of Emerson and Theodore Parker. The 
wonders of the physical universe are startling in their 
sublimity: the perfect order of the million distant suns; 
the indescribable beauty of Saturn, with its delicate 
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bridal veil and its attendant satellites; the majesty of 
the constellations,—all these are indeed marvellous 
beyond the power of words to describe; but there is 
something more wonderful. That is, that little man, 
the dweller on this small planet, cannot only see these 
wonders of the universe, but that he has powers that 
reach out right to those distant suns and stars and moons; 
that he can measure them, weigh them; and, more than 
that, that he has discovered in himself spiritual forces 
which enable him to rejoice at the wondrous beauty of 
the heavens, at their majestic silence, at their divine 
order. It is these spiritual and mental powers—powers 
which cannot be seen or touched—which enrich human 
life, whether on the side of the infinite universe in which 
this planet and we upon it bear our little part, or in 
the more limited moral and social duties which await us 
in our immediate earthly environment. In short, it is 
the possession of these powers, that cannot be weighed 
on scales nor stored in a chemist’s jars, that differentiate 
man from the beast in the slaughter-yard or the bear in 
his forest lair. The most lasting of the truest pleasures 
of life are not less true because, as I have already said, 
they are wholly intangible and immaterial,—the bonds of 
friendship, the love and care of parents for their helpless 
children, the joys of literature, or the delight that thrills 
the mind at the perception of some great principle or 
newly discovered fact either in the physical universe or 
in the moral and spiritual growth of one’s own soul. 
What it is necessary to repeat is the statement that these 
impalpable ideas and perceptions are not less real because 
one cannot handle them. When we rise to the high plane 
of spiritual realization, we perceive that we are not or- 
phaned atoms scattered at random in a desolate wilder- 
ness; we see not only that there is a glorious universe out- 
side of us, but are driven to acknowledge that we are 
actually parts of that universe, and that nothing can 
break the relationship that makes us parts of this majestic 
whole. When man has come to this state of mind, he has 
taken the first step forward in his march onward and up- 
ward. Thus must mankind in all ages have found its 
way upward from savagedom to a higher and worthier 
humanity. 

This striving towards higher things, this reaching 
forth after some stronger hand, this cry in the darkness, 
have all found, as far back as the records of any people 
can be traced, some kind of response that seemed wafted 
into the waiting soul. However vague the striving, 
however weak the human hands stretched upward, how- 
ever feeble the cry, none of them were wholly in vain, 
and, in countless ways, that frail cry in the darkness has 
been answered by a voice from the silence, that has com- 
forted the weeping child of man, soothed his sorrows, 
and often inspired him to new endeavor. The voice has 
been heard by every branch of our race, and, though its 
message has been wordless, men have never been content 
until they tried to translate the inspiring thought into 
human language. None has ever quite succeeded in 
putting the sublimest inspirations into the world’s 
every-day language,—somewhat of the divine has evap- 
orated in the process; but, though none has perfectly 
succeeded, none also, thank God, has wholly failed; 
and it was man’s conviction, in every age, of the sublimity 
of these responses that has produced the many Bibles 
that are scattered over the whole world. Where did they 
exist before any word of them was ever scrolled on parch- 
ment, or sung by prophet, bard, or seer? In the minds of 
men who felt certain that they were not alone in the wide 
universe, certain that not in vain was the longing which 
had led them to such mountains of vision and such peaks 
of heavenly delight. In other words, the soul of man 
began to realize the Infinite before a single word of any 
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Bible was ever written. It must be so in every great 
romance or poem. Before a word of ‘Oliver Twist” 
was put on paper, Dickens felt his soul on fire in revolt 
at the cruelties to children practised in the workhouses 
of that day. Before John Bunyan wrote a word of his 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’ in his heart he had felt the over- 
powering thought that this life was but a pilgrimage 
with a Celestial City for its goal. 

Precisely in the same way, before any page was writ- 
ten of any of the world’s great sacred books, high thoughts 
and sublime ideas, fresh from the heart of Nature into the 
mind of waiting man, took possession of aspiring souls in 
all lands and among all peoples, by the Ganges not less 
than the Jordan, in Egypt and Norway, in Persia and 
in Greece; and, from our own experience, we can be 
sure that these inbreathings came not in words, but in 
glorious ideas. Then, when these ideas came, frail 
man attempted to put them into human words; but 
language, often imperfect, is never so imperfect as when 
we seek to use it for the most inspiring thoughts. The 
moment we attempt to transfer these glowing ideas into 
the spoken or written word, they lose some of their 
brightness. When we try to stereotype them into cold 
type, how much of their glory always seems to evaporate 
in the process! You can have little doubt that some of 
that fiery indignation rising at the wrongs inflicted on 
children in the schools of his day, lost its heat when, with 
pen and ink, Dickens recalled it in the pages of ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” A great deal of it is, happily, still there; but 
the impelling idea could not help losing some of its power 
when undergoing the slow process of being transmuted 
into lagging human language. It is wonderful, but the 
thought that impelled it was more wonderful. 

These impelling thoughts coming to us in this re- 


markable way often give us cause to think. They come, 


and we know we mar them when we tell them to our 
friend, but yet we feel bound to tell them out, however 
much our tongues may stammer at the task. Whence do 
they come? Not from the dust of the earth, the corn 
become bread, or the rocks beneath our feet, but from 
the Spirit of Life that seems at the centre of ali things. 
Again, and still with the shortcomings of human language, 
we say they come from the Creator of thought, the Father 
of all, the Unseen Source of all power—whom we call God 
when we think of him as force, and whom we call Father 
when we think of him as love. His gentleness is proved 
by the tender way in which he sends these thoughts into 
our minds, just as his majestic power is shown by the 
waves and the mountains, or the sublime planets and 
suns that are revealed to us at night. These thoughts, 
then, are his message, his wireless message, may we not 
say, to his needy children,—his word to help us, sustain 
us, comfort us. In sublimest matters we call these 
inspired thoughts the word of God; but we need not 
limit this, because every exalted and uplifting thought is 
his word, whether it come in poem or romance, in vision 
or prophecy, in parable or dream, in wordless symphony 
or mighty chorus. It reaches us (when it reaches us) 
in our inmost hearts, the holy ground where God makes 
himself known to us, and inbreathes his heavenly in- 
fluence. Never let us limit the region or scope of that 
blessed influence; for every good and inspiring thought 
comes from him, the Soul of souls, the Author of every- 
thing,—the centre whence all life proceeds. 

The world is old enough now to know why these divine 
thoughts stir within us; they are sent to enrich our lives, 
to make us more faithful, to make us less unworthy to 
do the work with which he has intrusted us during the 
few short years of our earthly pilgrimage. This unknown 
Psalmist had a true glimpse in his day, when he said, 
“Thy law is within my heart.” “Within my heart!” 
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First hear that voice within, and then you will find it 
everywhere; in books,—not limited to one volume any 
longer,—in poem and tale and rhapsody, in lonely walk, 
in crowded street, in sunset glow and sunrise purity, in 
human life, in joy and, sometimes, in sorrow, too. Within 
our hearts! But we must not drown it with the tumult 
of earth. Let us more often get into the silence, away 
from the crowd and the rush, that we may find better 
opportunities to realize these divine vibrations from the 
heart of the universe. 

There are, evidently, eternal laws; we have to obtain 
glimpses of them, and do well to meditate upon them. 
When we see them we shall surely strive to be in har- 
mony with them. The voice of wisdom whispers to us, 
“Don’t struggle so much for your poor will to be done; 
but get into harmony with the Infinite, and seek to do 
the will that is perfect and divine!”’ In plain language, 
that voice bids us be loyal to every high thought. From 
whatever source it may seem to reach us it really comes 
from God. ‘Therefore, we are to believe in the best pos- 
sible, the best we can imagine, knowing full well that the 
actual best is better still than we can imgine. When 
we have faith in such “best possible,” we are to seek to 
realize it, to live up to it, to live by it and for it, and, if 
such need should arise, to be ready to die for it. 

We are therefore called upon to have confidence in 
great principles, and not merely to go with thoughtless 
crowds wherever the giddy stream of custom and fashion 
may lead them. We know that truth can take care of 
itself, but we are never to be careless as to whether we 
are on the side of truth or not. Having the eternal law, 
so far as we can bear to behold it, within our own hearts, 
let us rejoice in it, knowing that goodness is supreme 
and seated sure on the throne of the universe. That is 
the art of life, a realization of which will enrich the poorest 
of us; and God ‘addeth no sorrow therewith.” It 
promotes purity within, and brings enduring happiness 
in its train. Seeking eternal right, we find, without 
vain and selfish search for it, eternal joy. For, as Italy’s 
greatest poet tells us, “His will is our peace.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Is the Universe too Big for God? 


BY REV. FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


The immensity, intricacy, and orderliness of the uni- 
verse often appals the soul of man so that he feels of 
no account in its presence. He oftens thinks that he may 
be ignored, and that it is not worth while for him to 
humble himself or exalt himself in the presence of the 
great all of things. 

Perhaps the universe is not so large as it seems. If 
we could look on it from the outside, from some imagi- 
nary fourth dimension of space, it might not seem so large 
or bewildering. If all we know of this universe, including 
ourselves, and our standards of measurement, were com- 
pressed to the size which an apple appears to be, should 
we know the difference between that and the universe as 
we perceive it? Provided our spiritual capacities re- 
mained the same, it is doubtful if it would make any differ- 
ence to us. If the spirit is a reality, it need not be op- 
pressed by the vastness of the known universe. 

We should remember that we are worthy to enter 
into some of the truth of the universe. We may explore 
its vast mysteries and understand it in part. It responds 
to our search. We may trust that an intelligible universe 
is at least intelligent or is the medium of a supreme in- 
telligence andsympathy. Insomany ways do the wisdom 
and love of God, even through the vast universe, respond 
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to our efforts that we are warranted in believing that the 
human soul is of worth to deity. 

Kant declared that through our relations to the uni- 
verse a sense of spiritual immensity is revealed compared 
to which the material immensities are as nothing. These 
spiritual realities may be constant and ever growing, ever 
more worthy and precious to us as we through thought 
and experience enter the realms of truth. Whatever our 
cosmogonies, these relations persist and continually gain 
in importance. 

As the universe is enlarged for us, our reverence should 
be deepened and exalted. God is not lost in it. The 
same spiritual presence who has given himself to man in 
all ages still gives himself ‘to the willing mind and heart 
in ever fuller measure. 


The Disciples. 
BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 
PETER. 
1, 
He brought him to Jesus; and when Jesus beheld him, he said, “Thou art Simon 


the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas,” which is, by interpretation, a stone.— 
Joun i. 42. 


He called me Cephas. Should I not have been 
The rock of his defence when harm was near? 
Ah, coward heart! a slave to shame and fear, 
I, vain, was all unmindful of the sin 

The Master’s searching eye had seen within. 
Yet he whose vision was so strong and clear 
Knew all—that my repentance was sincere, 

He sent me forth again, his trust to win,— 


He bade me feed his sheep, and I will go 
Alike to Jew and Gentile to declare 

Christ’s message unto all, that all may know 
Before his second coming, and prepare. 

For lo! the spirit in perpetual flow 

The hearts of-men would enter everywhere. 


JAMES, THE SON OF ZEBEDEE. 
I. 


Now about that time Herod the king stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the 
church; and he killed James the brother of John with the sword.—Acrts xii. 1, 2. 
The king in wrath has spoken—I must die. 
I, who had thought, obeying Christ’s commands, 
To bear his gospel into many lands, 
Shall preach no more, no more shall testify 
Filled with the Holy Spirit from on high. 
Yet though King Herod stretcheth forth his hands 
To vex the church, the truth his power withstands. 
In life or death the Lord I’ll not deny. 


Christ’s face transfigured I behold once more, 
I feel his anguish at Gethsemane, 

I seem to hear his summons as before 

It came across the Sea of Galilee. 

As then I instant sprang to reach the shore, 
Now at thy call, O Lord, I follow thee. 


ANDREW. 
ITI. 
The two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus.—Joun i. 3 


As he sat upon the Mount of Olives, over against the temple, Peter ay James and 
John and Andrew asked him privately, “Tell us, when shall these things be, and what 
shall be the sign when all these things shall be fulfilled?”»—Manrk xiii. 3, 4. 

I heard the voice of one who cried, “‘ Repent. 
God’s kingdom is at hand.” I could not stay, 
But followed John, his counsel to obey. 

Yet was I not at peace, nor yet content, 

But waited for another—he was sent, 

And lo, the Christ! We saw him on his way. 
He bade us follow.—To his home we went. 
My heart yet glows remembering that day. 


Again he came. The net I cast aside 

To follow him—a greater work was mine, 

The gospel of God’s kingdom far and wide 

To spread abroad, and lesser cares resign. 

The day of judgment, as Christ prophesied, 

Ere long shall come; watch ye and heed the sign. 
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Forsythia. 


Oh, the sunbeams wooed the willows 
All through the winter days, 

And they blossomed pussy-pillows, 
All sober browns and grays. 


But the awkward bare forsythias 
At the first warm smile of spring 
Laughed back; and sudden found themselves 
A golden glorying! 
—Elizabeth West Parker. 


Literature. 


MeEmMoRIES OF My YoutH. By George 
Haven Putnam. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—Mr. Putnam’s youth was passed 
during a formative period of our history, when 
events were happening in which he took a 
share, with opportunities for observation. 
His record of the earlier years is based in part 
upon home letters which escaped destruc- 
tion, and in part upon the memory of con- 
versations with his father. The writer was 
born in 1844, where the family home was in 
London, and Primrose Hill, dedicated to 
children, was his familiar playground. His 
father was the first of the American publishers 
to invade England. Memories of New York, 
however, began in early childhood, and they 
include mention of famous men, like Com- 
modore Perry, Washington Irving, Cyrus W. 
Field, and, more interesting, Abraham Lin- 
coln at the time of his New York address in 
1860. ‘Trouble with his eyes sent young 
Putnam abroad in that same year, and his 
experiences in France and Germany, espe- 
cially at the University of Goettingen, fol- 
low. It was in August, 1862, that he re- 
ceived permission to return to America, and 
at this point the story of our Civil War times 
begins, and adds another to the books of 
personal experience by which readers may 
now obtain their most vivid impressions of 
those terrible days. One wonders again, as 
often before, at the youth of the men who 
took part in that war. Boys from college, 
with everything before them, threw. them- 
selves into the conflict, and became heroes 
over night. ‘‘The Invasion of Louisiana,” 
“T re-enlist for the War,’’ ‘“‘The Red River 
Campaign,” ‘The Shenandoah Valley,’’ 
“The Battle of Cedar Creek,” ‘‘A Prisoner 
in Virginia,’ ‘‘The End of the War,’’—these 
are the titles of chapters which tell the story, 
for young Putnam saw it through to the end, 
receiving the acceptance of his resignation 
not until July, 1865. This war-duty covered 
the years from eighteen to twenty-one. They 
cost him his opportunity for college training, 
but never his interest in literary and scholarly 
matters; and this interest is what really 
counts in such development. Far more 
serious was the impairment in health left by 
them. Mr. Putnam thinks that the ordi- 
nary experience of campaigning was more 
likely to help a boy than to hurt him, but 
his own included exposure to the heat and 
damps of the Louisiana swamps, in which 
nearly one-third of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps lay buried; and he had barely recov- 
ered from the series of swamp fevers when 
five months of the severest period in Vir- 
ginia prisons had their chance at him. It 
was not until after all this that he was en- 
titled to cast his first vote. Here the book 
ends, but it is likely to be followed by The 
Memories of a@ Publisher, which will give a 
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record of the succeeding half-century. The 
book is written in the same dignified, wholly 
appropriate style of the other books written 
by Mr. Putnam. One may supplement it 
by the volume on A Prisoner of War in Vur- 
ginia. 


THE Story oF JosEpH. By A. C. Welch, 
D.D., of Edinburgh. Scribner’s. 60 cents 
net.—This is the tenth of the Short Course 
Series edited by Rev. John Adams, B.D. 
In 120 pages the writer tells the charming 
story of the younger brother who was carried 
away asa slave to a far country, but who not 
only redeemed himself, but provided a refuge 
for the ungrateful elder brothers and their 
aged father in the day of famine. The au- 
thor in telling the story applies the prin- 
ciple of homiletics to the limit, but it is such 
excellent homily that it can be commended, 
not only to preachers, but to Sunday-school 
teachers, and laymen generally who are 
interested in a scholarly as well as practical 
exposition of Bible history. Two other 
volumes of the same series have also recently 
appeared. The title of The Divine Drama of 
Job, by Charles F. Aked, D.D., strictly speak- 
ing, is misleading, for it is not the drama it- 
self that is presented, but a series of sketches of 
the various characters in the drama and their 
particular functions. The weakest part of 
the book is the treatment of the ‘Speeches 
of Jehovah.’”’ On the whole, however, the 
exposition is courageously modern, and the 
collective survey of the characters in close 
alignment should be stimulating and helpful 
to the modern reader of the poem. <A Mirror 
of the Soul, by Rev. John Vaughn, M.A., 
is a treatment of the Psalms, neither his- 
torical nor consecutively, but, as the title 
suggests, from the standpoint of devotional 
feeling. In its topical word-painting, it 
reminds one of the illuminated manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages. It is not always the 
most vital topic that receives attention, but 
the treatment given is done artistically and 
with devotion. The viewpoint is modern, 
and the imprecatory Psalms are handled 
frankly. This little volume should add to 
the attractiveness of the Psalter. L. W. 


IN THE UPPER Room. By David James 
Burrell, D.D., LL.D. New York: Secrib- 
ner’s. Price, 60 cents.—This is one of the 
Short Course Series of expository studies on 
Biblical passages or themes. It offers a 
purely homiletic exposition of John xiii. to 
Xvii., with related passages in Mark and 
Matthew. The method and the point of 
view are those of popular evangelicalism, 
where critical questions as to the origin and 
meaning of the material expounded are not 
suffered to influence the exposition. The 
author’s theology conditions his exegesis 
unduly at certain points, notably in chapter 
four on the Triune God. The attitude is an 
interesting one. ‘‘The mystery of the in- 
effable Trinity,” says Dr. Burrell, ‘‘baffles 
but does not contradict our reason. . . . Christ 
does not here or elsewhere undertake to ex- 
plain it. Why should he? If there are State 
secrets in connection with the administra- 
tion of every secular government, shall there 
be none in the government of God? .. . The 
bulk of our unrest, of our doubt and de- 
spondency, is due to prying into secrets that 
do not concern us.” Unitarians may be 
grateful that they are spared this bulk of 
unrest, doubt, and despondency which afflicts 
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other believers, because they have no inter- 
est in prying into this baffling State secret 
which does not concern them. Truly the 
confession, ‘‘To us there is one God, the 


Father,” is a stronghold against doubt and 


unrest. Unitarians may also dissent from 
another statement of Dr. Burrell’s that the 


‘Lord’s Prayer ‘‘was a prayer in which He 


Himself could scarcely join; because His rela- 
tion with the Father was quite different from 
ours.” But where theology does not con- 
trol the exposition, there is much that is 
homiletically and spiritually suggestive to 
readers of widely variant mind. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S CHRIST. By Craig 
S. Thoms, Ph.D. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. A _ highly complicated question 
is here treated candidly, and unpretend- 
ingly. Why do working-men show so 
little interest in spiritual religion, and why 
do the. churches seem to make so little 
headway in the attempt to reach them? 
The author replies that men in general are 
lacking in seriousness; they prefer amuse- 
ment to reflection on important subjects, 
and go in crowds only to churches that 
guarantee salvation in return for acts 
performed. What is needed, he says, is 
a body of people filled with the spirit of 
Christ, the spirit of loving brotherliness and 
self-sacrifice,—a Christlike church. This 
secured, we may hope to see capital and 
labor not enemies but friends, laboring to- 
gether for the uplifting of society. Legisla- 
tion will not effect this happy result, only 
a regenerated kernel. Without taking 
sides in current controversies, Dr. Thoms 
makes many just observations, and his tone 
and spirit are excellent. If some of his 
theological positions are debatable, this 
fact need not impair the force of his general 
argument, which may be summed up in the 
words: O men, love one another! 


From AN IsLAND Outpost. By Mary E. 
Waller. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—The success of this writer’s story 
The Woodcarver of ’Lympus has not yet been 
forgotten, and the memory of it may be a 
guide that will lead many to an acquaint- 
ance with this later book, which, in different 
form, manages to convey something of the 
same philosophy of life, the same human 
sympathy, and the same keen enjoyment of 
the little things that we are too apt to over- 
look in our quest for happiness. Lovers of 
the Nantucket moors and Sankaty Light, as 
seen across them, will read these chapters 
with especial interest. There is not much 
more of the island, however, than of the wider 
world outside, for into these reflections and 
reminiscences the author has woven threads 
that lead one afar to other lands, to many 
books, to other people. In another way, it 
can be no less successful than the early book 
by which the writer is best known. 


Wuen I was A Boy IN PALESTINE. By 
Mousa J. Kaleel. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. 60 cents.—Each of the 
books in the Children of Other Lands Series 
is the true story of Some one born in the 
country of which he writes, and thoroughly 
familiar with its life and the people. Mousa 
J. Kaleel was born in Ram Allah, Palestine, 
in 1892. He has been, or is, one of the 
leading athletes in Haverford College, and 
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he shows himself an earnest, appreciative 
student of ways to which his boyhood 
was strange. The book is interesting, for its 
writer is not so far from his youngest years 
that he has forgotten the vivid impressions 
made in the home country, and he describes 
them with picturesque directness. Incident- 
ally, the narrative throws interesting side- 
lights on the Bible, and would be worth 
reading in that connection. 


THE RED HousE CHILDREN’S VACATION. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1 net.—Miss 
Douglas continues to put her best work in 
the Red House Series, and every reader of 
stories for young people knows that her best 
is very good indeed. The book makes one 
think of that perennially interesting family, 
the five little Peppers, for the eight in the 
Red House are brought up after much the 
same fashion, and they enjoy good times, 
and vary them with hard work in the same 
true-to-life way. The story of these ten 
summer weeks makes lively reading, and may 
influence others to accept the ups and downs 
of life in the same cheery, helpful, forward- 
looking spirit. 


THE Nomap oF THE NINE LivEs. By 
H. Frances Friebe. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co.—This autobiography of a cat 
is the dramatic story of one who knew cata- 
clysms and catastrophes, dramatic events 
and narrow escapes. It is not only a story, 
but a reminder of the kindness due to animals 
from those in whose charge they are placed. 
It is dedicated to Dr. Rowley, president of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and may be counted among the 
many interesting and helpful books, begin- 
ning with Black Beauty, that have assisted 
in carrying the message of that society far 
and wide. 


CHRONICLES OF OLD RivERBy. By Jane 
Felton Sampson. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.25.—New England life has pro- 
duced a great literature; and there is a litera- 
ture about New England life which is be- 
coming ever more voluminous. The New 
England life of the past—surviving in the 
present, here and there—has an unfailing 
charm. This is a book of brief stories and 
sketches strung together on the thread of a 
common interest. Some of the stories are 
from the tragic side of life, but the thread 
on which they are strung becomes a pretty 
romance. 


GREEKS IN AmeERICA. By Thomas Bur- 
gess. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.35.—Greece, in modern times, is a land 
little understood; indeed, modern Greeks 
suffer a diminution of reputation by being 
contrasted with their great and idealized 
ancestors. But the modern kingdom and 
the ten million people of the modern race are 
worthy of study. In America they live in 
sufficient numbers to be a recognizable ele- 
ment in the population. This is an inter- 
esting and valuable book, and, both by well- 
written text and pictures, portrays a pict- 
uresque life. 


Tue RENEWAL OF THE Bopy. By Annie 
Rix Militz. Holyoke, Mass.: The Eliza- 
beth Towne Company. $1.—This is still an- 
other book on the power of the mind over the 
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body. The large truth involved in the 
rather voluminous literature that has grown 
up on this subject in the past few years is, 
for many people, vague. The variety of 
points of view of the many authors will help 
the patient reader to apprehend at least 
some of it. The present author puts the 
emphasis on the psychical rather than on 
the physical. 


Miscellaneous. 


Peter Rugg, the Missing Man, is not by any 
means a new story, although each new edi- 
tion of it finds those who have not before 
been acquainted with it. William Austin, 
its author, is called, by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson who wrote an interesting intro- 
duction to the edition issued in 1910, a prede- 
cessor of Hawthorne “in his most delicate 
and impalpable literary trait,” the power to 
cast a penumbra about his delineations so 
that one can hardly tell where reality ceases 
and unreality begins. Peter Rugg is truly 
a Hawthorne creation. Peter Rugg, over- 
taken by a storm at Arlington, swears that 
he will get home to Boston that night or 
never see his home again. ‘Thereafter he is 
forever driving to Boston, forever losing 
his way, forever hindered, becoming a per- 
sistent legend, appearing in widely sepa- 
rated places. When he reaches Boston it is 
only to find that he has no longer a home 


there, and to see his estate, escheated to the | 


commonwealth as the property of an ex- 
tinct family, sold to a later generation. 
The publishers are John W. Luce & Co. 


Magazines. 


The April number of the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review contains the following articles: 
“‘Social Progress and Religious Faith,’ by 
Eugene W. Lyman; ‘Mark Rutherford,”’ 
by Willard L. Sperry; ‘‘A Protestant and 
Social View of the Church,” by Thomas C. 
Hall; ‘‘Martin Luther in the Light of Re- 
cent Criticism,” by Ephraim Emerton; “A 
Crisis in the Church of England,” by Fred- 
eric Palmer; ‘Recent Translations of Buddh- 
ist Writings,” by Albert J. Edmunds; Re- 
views and Notices. The Harvard Law Re- 
view contains the following articles: ‘‘Con- 
sideration in Bilateral Contracts,’ by Samuel 
Williston; ‘‘Theories of Water Law,” by 
Samuel C. Wiel; and “Jurisdictional Limi- 
tations upon Commission Action,’”’ by Bruce 
Wyman; Editorial Notes; Recent Cases; 
and Book Reviews. The contents of the 
Harvard Architectural Quarterly are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The Relation of a State-wide Build- 
ing Code to Housing and Town Planning,” 
by Charles W. Killam; ‘‘The Schoolhouse 
Problem,”’ the substance of three lectures 
delivered before the School of Architecture 
of Harvard University, by R. Clipston 
Sturgis. 


The Nineteenth Century and After No. 445 
contains an admirable table of contents, 
with topics, some local and British, and 
others of world-wide importance. The 
articles on India and Africa are con- 
ceived in a generous spirit, and show how a 
quarter of the human race may be helped 
or hindered by the exploitation or co-op- 
eration of white men. The young man who 
should master the contents of this one 
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number would be well informed, and cap- 
able of thinking for himself on subjects 
that now engage the attention of all the 
ruling classes in the world. The Hibbert 
Journal for April, faithful to its prospectus, 
deals with religion, theology, and philosophy, 
with the main emphasis this time on re- 
ligion. Kikuyu comes to the front, followed 
by an article on “Sacraments and Unity.” 
From our point of view these articles are 
concerned with neither religion nor theol- 
ogy, but with certain accidents of formal- 
ism, which at their best are temporary and 
unessential, and yet over them the Church 
of England may be disrupted. There are 
four articles by Americans (Chapman, 
Smith, Warfield, and Dole), all excellent. 
The Biblical World, “a Journal of the 
Awakening Church,” is faithful to the de- 
scription of it printed on the cover. It is 
the medium of communication between 
such orthodoxy as resides behind the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and earnest men who 
are trying to hold fast to “Evangelical” 
religion while admitting all the valid re- 
sults of modern criticism and research. 
The April number contains articles written 
from this point of view, and also some ex- 
cellent talk concerning “the problems of 
boyhood,” including in this No. IV. in- 
formation relating to sex, temperance, etc. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“B “Cartes Gorpon Amzs: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“eee with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 


and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. potest Pe 


“| T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
calmystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.””—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston 
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The Dome. 
Capi nate! 


Over, under, in and out, 

Thus to make the cradle stout, 

Bess and Billy pass the string; 

While the kittens at their play 

Slyly seem to laugh and say, 

“Tsn’t that the oddest kind of thing!” 


Tabby, sitting calmly by, 

Watches with the scornful eye 

Of a very wise old cat. 

“That may do,’’ she says, “for play, 

But I’d never dare to lay 

Kittens in a cradle built like that!” 
—Almina Blossom, in Vouth’s Companion. 


The Little Red Crutch. 


“The worst of it is,” said Nanette, ‘that 
there isn’t any garret to this house.” 

Nanette was leaning on the parlor win- 
dow, pulling the lace curtains very much 
awry, and looking disconsolately out into 
the wet street. 

“T don’t mind rainy days in story-books,” 
continued the small philosopher, “because 
there are always garrets in story-books,— 
always; and little girls find the loveliest 
things in them when it rains,—old laces, 
and skeletons, and things.” 

“Skeletons!’”’ ejaculated the listener at 
the other window. ‘‘My, Nan! Should you 
like to find a skeleton? I’m rather glad we 
haven’t any garret, if skeletons live in gar- 
rets. But I tell you what,” lowering her 
voice mysteriously, and coming over to 
stand on the same long-suffering curtain 
that Nan was abusing, ‘‘there is a little 
shut-up place in this house that must have 
something awful in it.” 

The “‘little shut-up place”’ was a closet in 
the third-story back room. <A gabled roof 
made irregularities in the room, and one of 
them developed into a dark closet. 

“But it’s locked,” objected Nanette. 

“No, it isn’t. I pulled it open one day, 
just a very little way.” 

“And what was inside?” 

“Nothing,” confessed the discoverer, “‘ex- 
cept dust and darkness. But I didn’t go 
in, you know. I wouldn’t for anything.” 

The next minute two slim little figures 
might have been seen—they could not be 
heard—stealing up the great Queen Anne 
stairway. Tiptoeing, and covering up 
laughing lips, and pinching each other, they 
reached the third-story back room, and stood 
before the closed door. But it was not an 
obstinate door; and the small, cunning fin- 
gers soon had it open. Darkness and dust, 
indeed!—plenty of both, and nothing else 
to be seen. 

“Would you be afraid to go in, Nan?” 

“No, indeed! ’Fraid of what?” 

“Would you go way back to the very 
darkest end?” 

Nan insisted that she would. 

“Well, then, do it!’”” dared the other; and 
sturdy Nan plunged into total eclipse. She 
came back to the cheerful light of day with 
great alacrity, covered with dust, of course,— 
eyes full, nose and mouth ditto, apron look- 
ing like Cinderella’s, and something in her 
hand. Winking her dusty lashes, she held 
up her discovery. It was a little red crutch. 

Downstairs -they clattered, with noise 
enough to make up for their silent ascent, 
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the little crutch bobbing along each step as 
they flew down to Grandmother’s room. 

The look that came into Grandma’s eyes 
when the crutch was held up was very much 
the look Anita would have shown if the 
skeleton had been found indeed, or a ghost. 

There was clearly something to tell; and, 
as a story on this wet day would be even 
more delightful than finding a skeleton, the 
dear old lady was at once put in a state of 
siege, the crutch and two little girls sitting 
down obstinately before her. 

“One breezy fall day,’ said Grandma, sur- 
rendering at discretion, ‘‘a little girl went 
out to the barn to swing.” 

“What barn, Grandma?” 

“This barn,’ she answered, ‘‘was the 
most delightful place in the whole world. 
It was none of your fine Northern barns, 
with stained-glass windows, but a great 
high-roofed, dark-raftered place, where cob- 
webs had leave to sleep, where the breeze 
wandered in and out all day, and the sun- 
shine played about, as the children did hunt- 
ing eggs. It was full of sweet odors from the 
hayfield on one side and the apple orchard on 
the other; and the little Virginia girl, whose 
swing dangled from one of the lower beams, 
had no idea that anybody in the world had 
a higher claim on it than she had.” 

“What was her name, Grandma?”’ 

“Her name,” said the old lady, looking 
startled,—‘“‘her name was Nancy, of course.”’ 

“And she went out to swing one day,’ 
prompted the listener. 

“She went out to swing one day, deter- 
mined to ‘work up’ till she touched the 
beam. She was very strong and very skil- 
ful. She put her little bare feet on the 
board seat, seized the rope high up, gave 
a tilt this side and that, and was off. Do 
you know how to ‘work up,’—how to bend 
the knees, and straighten them again with 
a jerk that sends the obedient swing flying 
through the air? Nancy came so near the 
beam that its cobwebby dust sifted down in 
her eyes (not the beam she was hanging to, 
you know, but another). So close, and yet 
not to touch! Ambitious little goose! she 
suddenly threw out her hand, and struck 
the great log with her fist. But the loos- 
ened rope swung away from her, the board 
tilted, she hung only by one little hand in 
the air; and soon the impetus of the swing 
jerked that hold loose, and she fell.” 

“Ah!”’ cried the little girls, with a sob of 
pain,—‘‘ah, Grandma! was she killed?”’ 

“No, not killed; but sometimes in the 
long winter months that followed, when she 
was weary and racked with pain, Nancy 
wished that she had been killed. Then 
this little crutch was made for her’ at the 
carpenter’s shop on the plantation, and 
padded on top, and’’— 

“Painted red?” interrupted Anita. 

“No, not then. Nobody had ever heard 
of painting a crutch red; but one rainy day 
like this, when poor little Nancy felt so 
tired and sad, and had no hope to cheer her, 
but lay on the couch and counted how many 
long months must pass before she could run 
and walk again, her mother came and knelt 
down by her,—dear, sweet, angelic mother! 
[what made grandma’s voice sound so 
queer, they wondered],—and said, ‘Mother 
would do anything in the world to please 
her little daughter.’ ‘Would you, Mother?’ 
cried Nancy, starting up from her pillow, 
‘would you let me read in your diary?’ 
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“The mother turned red for a minute, 
while the little cripple watched her eagerly. 
Then she got up and went to the old-fash- 
ioned secretary with sliding doors, and 
brought back a large red morocco book with 
a brass clasp, and put it in Nancy’s hands. 
It had been the dream of the child’s life to 
read what Mother wrote every night in this 
book. I do not think she counted her fall 
too high a price to pay for it. 

“You may read that red book yourselves 
some day, my darlings, and find out how 
your blessed great-grandmother lived and 
loved. But one page in it made a differ- 
ence in-that little reader’s whole life. It 
said: ‘Our Nancy is bearing her pain like 
a hero. When I see her smooth the little 
twitching face and smile up at me, I thank 
God for her brave spirit, and take her for my 
teacher. I shall be a better woman all my 
life for watching her.’ 

“After that rainy day, and after reading 
that brass-bound morocco book, Naney was 
never sad or dreary again. She actually had 
the little crutch painted red, in token of her 
gay spirits; and, wherever its tap-tap was 
heard (and it sounded on those floors for 
almost two years), a merry sound of laughter 
and chatter was pretty sure to follow,—so 
sweet was it to the child to win such dear 
praise, and to know that Mother counted 
her a blessing for which to thank God.” 

The story was ended; and in a twinkling 
the little red crutch fell, resounding, to the 
floor, while two pairs of soft arms held 
Grandmother in a tight embrace. 

“O Granny dear! we’ve caught you now! 
You were little Nancy, and the crutch was 
yours.”— Sunday School Times. 


Some Little Brown Bees. 


One bright, sunny morning early in spring, 
when the dandelions were the only flowers 
out in the grass except a few little white 
clovers, the Brown twins had a birthday. 
They were five years old. Now, like all 
twins, they had their birthdays on the same 
day every year, so this May morning was 
a happy one for them both. 

What did they get for their birthday? 
Well, when Father Brown came home at 
noon he brought two funny little square 
houses not much bigger than a bird-house, 
and of course they knew that one was for 
Billy and one was for Betsy, and they jumped 
up and down and clapped their hands. 

“Oh, what a fine house for my dolls!” 
cried Betsy. 

“‘And my rabbits shall live right next door 
in the other house,’ added Billy. 

“But look at the tiny little door,” said 
Father Brown. ‘‘Surely it’s not big enough 
for a doll or a rabbit.’’ Sure enough it 
wasn’t; they could see that as they looked 
closer. 

“The little families have already moved 
in, children,” said Father Brown; “these 
houses are not for rent.” Then, of course, 
Billy Brown wanted to open the door at 
once. 

“Look out, Billy,” cried Father, but not 
quite in time, for out flew—guess what— 
why, a little brown bee. Billy tried to 
catch it and put it back, but he let go very 
quickly and put his finger in his mouth. 
Away he ran to Mother Brown, and when she 
looked at it she said, “‘Mother’s boy is so 
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sweet the bees are trying to get honey out 
of his little finger.” Then both the twins 
laughed, but they stayed away from the bee- 
hives and played on the front porch till 
Father came home from work once more. 

That evening after tea Father Brown took 
the two little houses away up in the back 
yard by the fence and put each one up on a 
short pole, Billy’s on one side of the garden 
path and Betsy’s on the other. Then when 
it grew too dark to see any more, Father 
Brown took a twin on each knee and told 
them all about the little brown bees which 
had come to keep house in the back yard. 

He told them that if they gave the little 
bees plenty of room they would never bother 
them again, but work busily all day long, 
gathering honey from the flowers for them 
all. 

The next morning the little doors were 
hardly opened before the bees were busy 
flying out and in from dandelion to clover 
and back again to the hive, loaded down with 
honey. 

Billy and Betsy loved to sit off a little way 
and watch them at their work. As the 
flowers began to bloom in the garden the bees 
were happy as they could be, and came back 
every time with all the honey they could 
carry. Every little bee was busy, for there 
are very few lazy bees. 

One morning while Betsy and her doll 
were watching the bees and making dande- 
lion chains, they saw two of the bees fly out 
of the hive and over the fence into Mrs. 
Johnson’s yard. They were very sorry to 
see this, for Betsy had been told not to go over 
into Mrs. Johnson’s yard and pick flowers, 
and she knew it must be just as bad to go 
and get honey there unless Mrs. Johnson 
said they might. 

At last she thought what she would do. 
She went over to Mrs. Johnson’s frent door 
and knocked, then she waited. Mrs. John- 
son was out in the kitchen baking cookies, 
so she had to knock again. When Mrs. 
Johnson came to the door, she said, “Hello, 
little neighbor, come right in.’”’ In walked 
Betsy, and she kept on going way through 
to the kitchen. I guess she smelled the 
cookies, don’t you? 

“Please, Mrs. Johnson,” she said, ‘“‘may 
our bees come over in your yard for honey? 
I thought perhaps you wouldn’t care, for 
you have no little bees of your own. Our 
bees never step heavy on anything, and they 
never pick any flowers; all they want is just 
the honey,” 

Mrs. Johnson had no little girls of her 
own, and she was very glad to see Betsy, and 
she gave her cookies for herself, one for Billy, 
and one for the doll, then she said, “Little 
Betsy, of course your bees may come over 
in my garden and get honey, and you may 
tell them that way over by the fence the 
sweet peas will soon be in bloom, and they 
will be full of honey.” 

Betsy sat on the doorstep until she had 
eaten her own cookie and the doll’s, too, and 
then she ran home with Billy’s for fear she 
might forget and eat that. 

After the bees had been working for a 
great many days Father Brown opened the 
hives, and he found so much honey that they 
couldn’t use it all. So they took three of 
the little square boxes of it over to Mrs. 
Johnson’s. Once more Betsy knocked at 
Mrs. Johnson’s door, and this time Mrs. 
Johnson opened right away. “Just look 
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what our bees made for you, Mrs. Johnson,’’ 
cried both the twins at once. ‘‘They made 
it out of your own flowers.’’ Mrs. Johnson 
said she never could have gathered her honey 
for herself, and she sent a “thank you”’ back 
to the little brown bees.—Gertrude Daven- 
port, im the Kindergarten Review. 


Borrowing Trouble. 


Never borrow trouble, 
Nor lend it to another: 
Lend a hand, instead, 
And be a brother! 
—Oliver Penmark. 


Tom and Bush. 


Tom was a large gray cat, and Bush was a 
little gray squirrel. Perhaps their color had 
something to do with their friendliness; for, 
when Bush and Tom were curled up beside 
each other in a cage, they looked very much 
alike. 

Of course, the cage belonged to Bush; but 
one day Helen’s father took the squirrel down 
to the store with him. The cage stood upon 
the piazza, and the:door was open. Tom 
walked back and forth in front of the cage 
several times, and at last decided to step in. 
He was too big and clumsy and, I must 
confess, too lazy to spin around upon the 
wheel which afforded Bush so much amuse- 
ment. So he only touched it with his nose 
once or twice, and then curled up in the 
bottom of the cage and took a nap. 

In the meantime, Bush was enjoying him- 
self in Helen’s father’s coat-pocket. This 
was the way he always travelled when he 
went down-town: it was a very safe way for 
a gray squirrel to travel. He usually found 
a nut or two in the pocket, which kept him 
busy for a time; and then he generally 
curled up and went to sleep. 

Now Bush never mistrusted that he had a 
visitor at home; and Tom, being fast asleep, 
hadn’t any idea of what was going to happen. 
He was greatly astonished, therefore, to 
awaken from his nap and find Bush snuggled 
up beside him in the most friendly manner. 

Tom stretched out his sleepy eyes and 
sniffed Bush all over, from his little warm 
nose to the tip of his large bushy tail. And 
then a very sensible idea must have entered 
his wise head, for he put his great paw 
around Bush and began to kiss him and 
fondle him, just as if he had been a kitten. 
After a while Bush sprang into his wheel and 
proceeded to entertain Tom by his gym- 
nastics. This was a little more than the 
cat could stand, and he walked leisurely out 
of the cage. 

After this, whenever Tom found the cage 
door open, he always walked in. And some- 
times, when it was not open, he would put 
his paw between the wires and play with the 
squirrel. Sometimes he would mew softly, 
as if saying, ‘‘ May I come in?”’ 

Bush would answer by a queer little 
squirrel chirp, which meant, of course, “I 
should be delighted to have you!” 

Then Helen, if she were near, would open 
the door; and Tom and Bush would have a 
frolic, which generally ended in a nap to- 
gether. 

It was very amusing to see the squirrel try 
to induce the cat to dine with him. Nuts 
were beyond Tom's appreciation, except as 
playthings; but he would sit and blink 
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admiringly when Bush, after vainly trying 
to persuade him to partake of his food, 
took the nut between his paws and cracked 
it with his little sharp teeth, all the while 
chattering to Tom about its sweetness. 

One day Tom thought it was about time 
for him to offer Bush a taste of the food he 
liked. So when the squirrel returned from 
one of his down-town trips, he found Tom 
in his cage with a little mouse held tightly 
between his paws. After many persuasive 
mews, Tom found that Bush liked nuts better 
than mice, and never after was he known to 
take a mouse into the cage—Helen M. 
Richardson, in Household, 


The Boston Grasshopper. 


Boston people are supposed to know what 
the vane of Faneuil Hall represents. Samuel 
Cooper, when American consul at Glasgow, 
tested some men who applied to him for aid. 
Claiming to be sailors from Boston and in 
need of assistance, they applied to the consul, 
who, being somewhat suspicious of them, 
asked if they could tell what the weather- 
vane on Faneuil Hall was. ‘The first said 
it was a fish, the second declared it to be a 
horse, but the third said it was a grasshopper. 
Upon this, Mr. Cooper decided that the last 
was the only Boston man in the trio, and 
said: “I will give you all the assistance you 
need, but the other men will have to walk 
to Boston for all me. Any man who claims 
to be a Bostonian and can’t tell what the 
Faneuil Hall weather-vane is, must be an 
impostor.” —From “‘ Faneuil Hall and Faneual 
Hall Market,” by A. E. Brown. 


Mother was packing a box of goodies, to be 
sent to one of the boys who was at boarding- 
school. “I think that’s all, Jane,” she said, 
‘so please screw it up.” “But, mother, 
aren’t you going to put in a screw-driver?”’ 
asked little Betty. “How will Jack get it 
open without one?’’—Baptist Commonwealth. 


It was Helen’s first day in school, and she 
talked right out loud just as she did when she 
was at home. Helen’s teacher said, “‘ Now, 
little folks, don’t talk; but, whenever you 
want anything, just hold up your hand.” 
Pretty soon up went Helen’s little hand. 
“Well, Helen, what do you want?” and Miss 
Pomeroy was surprised when Helen said, 
“‘Some candy, please.’’— Youth's Companion, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. ll children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached oss children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 


PresIDENT, HENRY M 
VICE-PRESIDENT FOSTER pus M.D. 
CrerK, CHRIS’ PHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Restieg G 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs 
a Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Pip 
iss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. ‘Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WILLIAMS. 
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Where to go to Church in London.* 


“One would almost imagine you don’t want 
us to worship with you, you London Uni- 
tarians: make it so difficult for us to find 
your churches!’ said an overheated and not 
unnaturally exasperated American co-re- 
ligionist, after an arduous hunt for the 
church of one suburb, which brought her to 
its door just in time for the benediction. 
Well, one must own that it is not easy to 
find us. We are few and far between, and 
we are apt to hide our light in quiet by- 
streets and under any name but the one by 
which the American visitor is most likely 
to ask for us. 

The annual American invasion of the old 
country will soon be beginning. Among 
the army of our welcome guests there may 
chance to be a few Unitarians who, we hope, 
will join in our worship on the Sundays they 
spend in London. For their benefit we 
offer a little information about four or five of 
our London Unitarian churches, and some 
details as to their designations and where- 
abouts, etc. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill 
Gate, W.—From Charing Cross, District 
Railway Inner Circle to Notting Hill Gate, 
then two minutes’ walk—or by No. 73 motor- 
bus, or by London Central Tube from Ox- 
ford Street. This church is the lineal de- 
scendant of the first Unitarian church or- 
ganized in London. Gathered in 1774 by 
Theophilus Lindsey when he left his York- 
shire vicarage, the congregation first met in 
Essex Street (Essex Hall stands on the site). 
The minister is Rev. F. K. Freeston. 
The interior is in carved oak, and there is 
some good glass. Across the road is Lindsey 
Hall, a fine building erected for institutional 
work. ‘The services are liturgical, and are 
held at 11 am. and 7 p.m. Allow thirty 
minutes from the Strand. 

Kentish Town Free Christian Church, 
Clarance Road.—A pleasant church in a 
poor neighborhood. Rev. F. Hawkinson 
has built up a congregation as a result 
of his admirable Sunday-school and parish 
work. From Charing Cross, Hampstead 
Tube for South Kentish Town. Services 
I1A.M.and7 p.m. Allow twenty-five minutes’ 
time from the Strand. 

Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead.—From 
Charing Cross take the Tube to Hampstead, 
walk five minutes down the High Street, and 
find the chapel on your left. This was the 
church to which Dr. Brooke Herford came 
from Boston. It has one of the strongest 
and best congregations. The minister is 
Rev. Henry Gow. The chapel is very 
pretty and is set in its own grounds behind 
the houses of the High Street. The music 
at the evening service is particularly good. 
Services 11.15 A.M. and 6.30 P.M. Allow 
thirty minutes from the Strand. 

Unity Church, Upper. Street, Islington. 
On the tram line from Holborn to Highbury. 
The minister is Dr. Tudor Jones, who gathers 
his congregation from far and wide to hear 
his addresses on the newest thought of the 
day. Services at 11 AM. and 7pm. Allow 
twenty-five minutes from the Strand. 

Stoke Newington Green Chapel.—Take 
the tram 39 from Holborn, Southampton 


*These directions are sent to the Christian Register 
by The Women’s’ League, London, England. Intending 
visitors to London should read the information given 
below, and cut the list out of their copy of the Register and 
take it across with them. 
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Row, and find one of the most interesting 
old places of non-conformist worship. It 
dates from 1709. One of its most famous 
ministers was that Dr. Price, friend of Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, who hailed the French 
Revolution with gladness but, happily, 
died before he heard of the excesses per- 
petrated in the name of liberty. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church. 
East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W.—Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant is the minister, and one of the 
best preachers in the denomination. The 
church is reached from Charing Cross by 
motor-bus No. 77, or by tram-car No. 26 
from the Embankment. Services are at 
Ir A.M. and 7 p.m. Allow forty minutes 
by either route. 

N.B.—It will be noted that in each case 
Charing Cross is given as the starting-point, 
but each of these churches may be reached 
within thirty minutes from any London 
hotel. Tubes and motor-buses run in every 
possible direction. 


Are there any Unitarians in Monte- 
video, South America? 


If any reader of the Christian Regtster 
knows of Unitarians in Montevideo, and will 
send the names to the writer, he will make 
it possible to cheer the hearts of a young 
couple just moving to that distant city from 
one of our Unitarian churches in England. 
Miss Helen Herford sends the address in 
connection with the work of the Alliance 
International Committee. Address, Mrs. 
Martha Everett St. John, Secretary, 32 
South 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peace Resolutions. 


There are times when resolutions count 
for much, and we are glad to note that the 
delegates and members of the Southern 
Unitarian Conference assembled in Dallas, 
Texas, for their annual meeting placed on 
record their hearty endorsement of the policy 
of the President of the United States in the 
maintenance of the principles of peace and 
the insistence of a high ideal of national 
honor. They pledged to him “‘unfaltering 
loyalty in his steadfast endeavors to avert 
the evils of unnecessary warfare and extend 
the spirit of genuine good-will and resolute 
integrity amongst the nations of the world.” 


Rey. Benjamin F. McDaniel. 


Rev. Benjamin Franklin McDaniel, for 
thirteen years the pastor of the Norfolk 
Street Unitarian Church, Dorchester, and 
Barnard Memorial, Warrenton street, died 
April 26 at his home in Dorchester, after 
an illness of ten days with pneumonia. 

Rev. Mr. McDaniel was born in Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 8, 1845. At the age of fifteen 
he enlisted as a drummer boy, and served 
in the opening engagements of the Civil 
War with a regiment of Philadelphia in- 
fantry. After three months’ duty at the 
front he was taken ill with typhoid fever, 
and was sent home. A year later he enlisted 
with the First Delaware Battery and served 
out the war, taking part in the famous Red 
River expedition. 

At the close of the war he entered the 
Harvard Theological School, and was gradu- 
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ated in 1869. His first parish was in Hub- 
bardston. He spent eleven years in Exeter, 
N.H., and then went to Salem, where he re- 
mained five years. From Salem he went to 
California, and for seven years preached in San 
Diego. He was a member of the San Diego 
Board of Education, and introduced postage- 
saving stamps into the public schools. He 
was a pioneer in the movement for the 
establishment of manual training in the 
public schools;.and through his activities 
a manual training school was established in 
Salem in 1882. 

Love for New England brought him back 
East, and he accepted a call to the Newton 
Centre Unitarian Church, where he was 
pastor for seven years, and in 1901 became 
pastor of the Norfolk Street Unitarian 
Church. He is survived by a widow and 
two sons. Dr. Charles W. Wendte, who was 
a classmate of Rev. Mr. McDaniel, officiated 
at the funeral services, Wednesday. 


A Ministry of Twenty-five Years 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
the leading morning paper of Rochester, 
N.Y., had this to say in its editorial columns 
on Saturday morning, April 18:— 

“For the large number of persons who 
are genuinely liberal in their religious think- 
ing it is of profound interest that this 
month twenty-five years ago Rev. William 
C. Gannett came to the Rochester Uni- 
tarian church, of which he is now pastor 
emeritus. While his work and influence 
have extended far beyond the special field of 
his labors, he has in an intimate way been 
an asset and an inspiration to those in his 
home city who have striven for high and 
practical ideals. 

“There is a sort of ideal for which many 
persons do not greatly strive, and is seldom, 
if ever, more than approximated by those 
who do. It is that just poise which is 
character refined. In it the intellect and 
the affections are in accord; culture exalts 
the mind and broadens the sympathies; 
humility is the comely handmaid of attain- 
ment; the triumph of right is sought, not 
the aggrandizement of self; the view is 
universal, yet it humanly marks the little 
child and blesses it; individuality has its 
highest expression, for it is keenly alive to 
the social good; there is no confusion of 
liberty with license; the outlook upon life 
is too open to admit of partisanship; the 
search for truth is uncompromising, yet 
has charity for the erring; the foundations 
of false opinion are removed in sympathy, 
and the beauty of holiness is not marred; 
reverence for the past is not blindness in 
the present, nor do the revelations of the 
present obscure the sanctities of the past; 
manhood does not grow watery in making 
allowance, in the office of guide, for the in- 
firmities of the many. 

“So we are led partially to define the man 
of character in marking a milestone in the 
life of one who has in a large way ministered 
to the city for a quarter of a century. How 
nearly he has realized the high ideal let 
those who know him well say. Recognition 
of the work for personal and social righteous- 
ness that Mr. and Mrs. Gannett together 
have done since a gracious Fate sent them 
here will not be stinted. To add to the 
tribute that, felt or expressed, will be theirs 
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is a privilege. Many more years of helpful 
activity may well be wished for them, for 
their service is the city’s gain.” 

On the night before this tribute appeared 
the Unitarians of Rochester celebrated in 
Gannett House their joy in and love for the 
poet-preacher and his wife. It was not a 
banquet, but, as the chairman said, ‘‘an old- 
fashioned New England family Thanks- 
giving re-union.’”’ More than two hundred 
parishioners and personal friends were pres- 
ent. The Women’s Alliance had charge 
of the happy function, and a delightful supper 
preceded the addresses from visitors and 
friends and officers of the church, including 
a fine testimony of appreciation from the 
present minister, Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, 
himself a rare and persuasive preacher, and 
a growing power in the city in every good 
word and work. 

The spirit of the time was beautifully 
symbolized by the unique incident which 
marked the opening of the happy proceed- 
ings. Twenty-five little boys and girls 
dressed in white and bearing in their arms 
American Beauty roses with long stems, 
marched in procession up the centre aisle of 
the banquet hall to where the poet-preacher 
and his wife stood, and presented the flowers 
to the man and woman who have done so 
much to make the good better, and the 
better best. When preacher and wife were 
permitted to say a word in reply to all that 
was said to them and about them, the 
preacher said it was not so much what was 
said, but what moved the people to say it, 
that filled the hearts of the preacher and his 
wife with joy and gratitude. 

It was all hinted in Frederick L. Hosmer’s 
tender lines printed on the programme,— 

“What visions rise above the years, 
What tender memories throng, 
Till the eye fills with happy tears, 
The heart with grateful song.” 
FRANK L. PHALEN. 


Mr. Ronald P. Jones. 


A visitor from the British Isles who will 
be heartily welcomed among us is Mr. 
Roland P. Jones of London, president of 
the London (Unitarian) Laymen’s Club, 
who is making a brief visit to this country 
and was entertained on Wednesday evening, 
April 29, by the Boston Unitarian Club 
at its regular meeting at the Somerset. 
After an introductory word by the presi- 
dent of the club, Mr. William S. Kyle, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was called on to extend 
a greeting to Mr. Jones, who was warmly 
received and made a most happy and telling 
response. The designated speaker of the 
evening, Prof. Bliss Perry, gave a brilliant 
address on the Puritan element in Emerson, 
as disclosed by his recently published jour- 
nals. By the courteous invitation of the 
club the American delegates to the late 
Paris Congress of Religious Progress, who 
had been most hospitably entertained by 
Mr. Jones and the London Laymen’s Club 
during their stay in that city, were present 
in goodly numbers at the literary exercises 
of the evening, and at the close participated 
in an informal reception to the guest of the 
evening, held in the parlors of the hotel. 
Mr. Jones, whose honored father was a 
president of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, is most active in the 
councils and undertakings of our fellow- 
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Unitarians in England. An architect by 
profession, his services have been generously 
bestowed on his co-religionists to the mani- 
fest improvement of ecclesiastical art among 
them. A recent work by him on non-con- 
formist architecture in Great Britain has 
just been published. 


A Notable Meeting. 


The Middlesex Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers (Trinitarian) has invited 
the Unitarian ministers of Middlesex County 
to a joint meeting to be held in Holliston, 
May 5. ‘The subject to be considered is 
the possible establishment of a closer re- 
lationship between the two wings of the 
Congregational body. Dr. Ambrose Vernon, 
Rev. Charles E. Park, Rev. J. Edgar Parks, 
and Rev. H. N. Brown are to speak. There 
will also be a communion service and a free 
discussion of the topic of the day. This 
promises to be rather an unusual occasion, 
and is certainly an interesting sign of the 
times. Doubtless, Unitarian ministers out- 
side of Middlesex County would be welcome. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held its regular meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street on Tuesday, April 
14,1914, at2P.M. Present: Messrs. Brown, 
Carr, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Howe, 
Hutchinson, Little, Pierce, Richardson, Wiers, 
Williams, Wilson, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dins- 
more, and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of March, 1914:— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand March 1, 1914............-.200 $14,166.50 
Prom Monations. ee ed eee 9,123.78 
Bequest of John Sweetser of Boston, to 
create the John Sweetser Fund ........ 23,185.69 
Gift of Miss Lucy F. Young of Win- 
chester, Mass., to create the Joshua 
PCTS DORN Ye Ri a 2,000.00 
Bequest of Samuel B. Bird, Framing- 
ham, Mass., additional............... 1,000.00 
Gift of an anonymous friend to create 
the Hollis Street Church Fund No.2... 1,000.00 


Interest .. 
Income of invested funds 


19-95 
5,761.50 


Foreign Relations, gifts.............. 3 200.65 
Reimbursements for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account ..........-... 5.40 
Investments (received for reinvestment).. 10,500.87 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund 
po UY Re aa 640.00 
$67,604.34 
PAYMENTS. 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.) . - $4,978.31 


Salaries and other missionary expens: 
Expenses of Unitarian Building 
Payments on account of sundry trust f 
Investments 
Investment Church Building Loan 


++ 5,000.00 
37,146.37 


$67,604.34 


Before proceeding to the business of the 
meeting, the Board adopted the following 
preamble and resolution :— 


Whereas, this Board learns with deep regret of the 
decease of Eben Sumner Draper, formerly Vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, a devoted friend 
of our cause and a generous contributor both to our general 
work and to many special religious and philanthropic 
enterprises promoted by this body, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we place on our records and transmit 
to the family of the deceased our heartfelt appreciation 
of his great services as a citizen, as the Chief Executive 
of our Commonwealth, and as a co-worker for the exten- 
sion of liberal Christianity. His high personal ideals, his 
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conscientious fidelity in positions of great responsibility 
and his undeviating loyalty to those principles in public 
and private life which he regarded as fundamental to the 
welfare of the home, the church, and the state, commend 
themselves to our sincere gratitude. We believe the in- 
fluence of his character will remain with us and our cause, 
a help and inspiration for many years to come. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loan made since 
the last meeting of the Board to the Church 
of the Messiah,— 

Montpelier, Vii ¢ 2c. ae ad/sh ick cate ole $5,000 


The president read a letter from Rey. C. EB. 
St. John, outlining the proposed arrangement 
for the support of the work among the 
Italians in New York and Philadelphia, and 
received the assurance of the Board that 
the arrangement was satisfactory and would 
be commended to the favorable considera- 
tion of the succeeding Board of Directors. 

The Finance Committee reported the fol- 
lowing votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, That this Association reconvey to the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Oakland, California, the real estate in said 
Oakland formerly owned by said First Unitarian Church 
and conveyed to the American Unitarian Association by 
deed dated March 3, 1904, duly recorded in the County 
of Alameda April 8, 1904, Book 956, Page 60, and that 
the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby is au- 
thorized to execute the deed and all_ other papers neces- 
sary to make this vote effective. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to pay the in- 
heritance taxes levied against the bequest of Fanny C. 
Wright, deceased, to Lucetta S. Carter, assigned to the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized to execute a deed ceding to the City 
of New York all interest of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in and to the portion of Ziegler Avenue, Flatbush, 
Queens County, described in the deed of said Association 
dated April 14, 1914. 

Voted, That the act of the treasurer in approving and 
giving assent in behalf of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation (by his letter of December 31, 1913) to the agree- 
ment dated December 22, 1913, of the Legatees under 
the will of William A. Rust for the settlement of the estate 
of said William A. Rust, be and hereby is ratified and con- 
firmed. 

Voted, To accept each year as the rent due from Unity 
Church, Natick, under the lease; to wit, the apportion- 
ment of income of general investments on three thousand 
dollars ($3,000), the amount of the Bigelow Fund, instead 
of the one hundred and fifty dollars ($150) rent required 
by the lease. 

Voted, To authorize the payment of the second half 
of the appropriation in aid of the Unitarian Society in 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

Voted, To adopt the following preamble and resolutions. 


In 1896, owing to the serious reduction 
and impending extinction of the “General 
Fund”’ of the Association, the Board of Di- 
rectors adopted a resolution which pledged 
the Association to hold all legacies as per- 
manent and memorial endowments, their 
income only to be spent; and this pledge 
was reaffirmed in even more explicit terms 
in 1899. In the course of the last fifteen 
years, under the operation of these timely 
votes, the funds whose income is available 
for the general purposes of the Association 
have been restored and upbuilt, so that 
their income will probably suffice to meet 
the fixed charges of the Association even if 
the average rate of interest on good securi- 
ties should fall in future years. In the 
judgment of the Board, therefore, the object 
sought by the votes of 1896 and 1899 has 
now been accomplished. The Board will 
continue to invest safely and hold without 
impairment the principal of all restricted 
bequests, but when bequests are made with- 
out restriction, the Board will hereafter feel 
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at liberty to use the principal as well as the 
income thereof for the immediate advance- 
ment of the cause which the Association 
exists to promote. The names of the tes- 
tators will be preserved on the treasurer’s 
books and in the Board’s annual reports. 
In order to carry this policy into effect,— 


Voted, That the principal of unrestricted bequests here- 
after received under wills dated later than Jan. 1, 1915, 
may be spent for the general work of the Association, 
provided that permanent record of each legacy and the 
use to which it has been put be entered and carried on the 
treasurer’s books. 

Voted, That there be compiled a list of all the bequests 
received by the Association which are not now carried 
upon the Treasurer’s books, in order that an accurate and 
permanent record may be made of them. 


Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee the following resolution was 
adopted :-— 

Whereas, the best books of progressive religious thought 
are unlikely to be seen in the general bookstores, 

Resolved, That the Publication Committee be directed to 
take measures for the display and sale at 25 Beacon Street 
of such books as may help to further the cause of liberal 
religion. Also, that an appropriate outdoor sign shall 
be so placed as to invite the public to come in and see the 
books. 


The following resolution, also offered by 
the Publication Committee, was referred 
back to the Committee for further consid- 
eration and report, with the suggestion that 
the Department of Religious Education be 
also consulted in the matter:— 


Resolved, That this Committee recommends to the seri- 
ous consideration of the Board of Directors the policy of 
publishing books in the future under a secular imprint, 
except in special cases subject to the discretion of the 
Publication Committee. 


Under Miscellaneous Business, the follow- 
ing votes were passed :— 


Voted, To acknowledge and gladly to accept the in- 
vitation of the Church of the Messiah in Montreal to hold 
in Montreal in February, 1915, under the auspices of the 
Association, a celebration of the One Hundred Years of 
Peace. 

Voted, To request the president to appoint a special 
committee to serve in co-operation with a similar com- 
mittee from the Church of the Messiah, to arrange the 
programme for the proposed meeting. 

Voted, To appoint as representatives of the Unitarian 
Fellowship on the Council of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches, Delano Wight, Esq., of Boston, Rev. 
Dudley R. Child of Pepperell, and Hon. William S. Kyle 
of Plymouth. 


The plans of the Department of Foreign 
Relations for a series of conferences in the 
Orient during the coming winter were thor- 
oughly considered and discussed, and reso- 
lutions were adopted for carrying these 
plans into effect under certain conditions 
prescribed by the Board. 

A letter from Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
in regard to a proposed mission among the 
Armenians in New York was read and re- 
ferred to the consideration of the succeeding 
Board. 

An application from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was referred to the Committee on Church 
Building Loan Fund. 


Voted, To appropriate from the Budget for the New 
England States a sum not to exceed $200 in aid of the 
Society in Ellsworth, Maine. 


Mr. Carr read a list of names of persons 
whom the Board voted to approve as eligible 
to serve as trustees of Proctor Academy. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.10 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 
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Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCH, SECRETARY. 


Conferences and Churches. 


The Meadville Conference, which met 
at Cleveland, Ohio, April 5 and 6, was an 
occasion of more than ordinary interest. 
Ministers and lay delegates were present 
from Buffalo, Meadville, Erie, Jamestown, 
Dunkirk, Dayton, and Wheeling. Three 
professors came from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Dr. Crothers from Cambridge, 
Secretary Bennett from New York, and the 
secretary of this Department from Boston. 
Where people gather from long distances, 
the interest thus shown and thus generated 
is far greater than it can well be where all 
can reach the meeting-place with no more 
exertion than a short trolley-ride. The 
secretary of this Department had the privi- 
lege of speaking three times at this gathering 
and of meeting many friends and co-workers 
in Sunday-school institutes. 

From Cleveland the itinerary led to Mead- 
ville, where conferences were held regarding 
the new series of manuals and the institute to 
be held at Meadville next summer. Mead- 
ville is the centre of much denominational 
life, while a former pastoral experience 
made it a city of friends. Pittsburgh came 
next. Our two churches here have been 
greatly benefited as a result of reaction 
from the onslaughts of the famous revivalist 
who attacked our movement with so much 
venom last winter. Both Dr. Mason and 
Mr. Snyder have received many members 
into their churches, while both Sunday 
schools and congregations have greatly in- 
creased in numbers and interest. 

It is not often that a minister not in a 
pastorate has the privilege of preaching an 
Easter sermon. Dr. Mason’s severe cold 
deprived him of the joy of addressing his 
own people that day and gave the visi- 
tor a highly prized opportunity. The same 
privilege was given at the Easter celebra- 
tion of the school and at the evening service. 
With about 200 in the school, nearly 500 in 
the morning congregation, and 125 at night 
(half of these being men), the day was one 
long to be remembered. A visit to Buffalo 
followed, where, as at Pittsburgh and at 
Cleveland, all is most encouraging in church 
and Sunday-school work. 

The following Sunday the secretary 
preached at Lebanon, N.H., and addressed 
the Sunday school. Here, again, there was 
the evidence of wholesome growth and the 
strength that is permanent. ‘The minister, 
Rev. John W. Barker, is a well-equipped 
and devoted pastor, and is building up a 
vigorous church. Friendships were formed 
that day that have enriched the visitor’s 
life. 

On the next day, April 20, this Depart- 
ment, in connection with the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association, held an all-day 
meeting at Concord in the interest of relig- 
ious education. Dr. Starbuck, Mrs. Beatley, 
Rev. Frank A. Powell of Manchester, Rey. 
Manley B. Townsend of Nashua, and the 
secretary of this Department were the 
speakers, Rev. Henry C. McDougall of 
Franklin presiding over the session. If any 
gathering is more certain of being full of 
the right spirit than a session of the New 
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Hampshire Unitarian Association, it is 
a session of the New Hampshire ministers 
and.Sunday-school workers taking counsel 
regarding Sunday-school work. ‘The domi- 
nant note in this session was the call for a 
high consecration, both as the .animating 
spirit of the teacher and as a goal to be 
sought in the experience of the pupil. 

This gathering was held partly in the in- 
terest of the new Institute of Religious Ed- 
ucation to bé\held at Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H., July 5 to 12 next. That 
Institute is making a strong appeal to the 
loyalty of the New Hampshire churches. 
Our churches throughout the State are in 
excellent condition, and are heartily united 
in a warm fellowship and an earnest desire 
for advance in all things. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, May 4, 1914, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subject, ‘The Conference at Dallas, Tex.” 
Speaker, Miss Anna M. Bancroft. Pre- 
siding officer, Mrs. George T. Rice, who 
will speak upon Alliance work. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at 8 Locust Avenue, East Lexing- 
ton, Monday, May 4, H. L. Pickett, host. 
Luncheon at 1. Subject of paper, “‘ Philo.” 
Take train from North Station at 12.21 to 
Peirce’s Bridge. Trolley from Sullivan 
Square or Harvard Square to Locust Avenue. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet Thursday, May 7, 1914, at 
10.30 A.M., in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church. The students of the Tuckerman 
School are to be present, and reports will 
be given of the Social Service work for the 
past year in each parish represented in the 
Council. All interested are welcome. 


Meetings. 

THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 
Ata recent meeting of the board of directors 
the following proposals were considered: 
“First, that the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference shall become responsible for all 
administrative and missionary work within 
its borders, including subsidies to aided 
churches, but not including the support 
of work in the towns where State universities 
are located, this educational budget being 
clearly a matter for national concern. Second, 
that the churches composing the West- 
ern Conference shall send all their missionary 
contributions to the treasury of the Western 
Conference, the treasurer of that body to 
send a sufficient amount to the treasurer of 
the American Unitarian Association to secure 
membership in that organization for all the 
churches which compose the Western Confer- 
ence. Third, that we request the printing of 
the report of the treasurer of the Western 
Unitarian Conference in connection with the 
annual report of the treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, so that the mis- 
sionary contributions of the Western churches 
shall appear in the general summing up of 
denominational missionary activities.” The 
purpose of these proposals was stated to be 
the hope that such action would strengthen 
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the churches at their two points of greatest 
weakness; first, their extreme isolation and 
absorption in local parochial affairs; and, 
second, the readiness of so many churches 
to be dependent upon others both for finan- 
cial aid and for initiative. The proposed 
action should both quicken the sense of 
fellowship and make responsibility more 
clear and definite. It was voted to com- 
mend this plan to the churches, and to ask 
them to consider it carefully and send repre- 
sentatives to the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference prepared to discuss the plan and to 
take action upon it. 


THE WorckstER LEAGUE.—The annual 
meeting was held April 15, at the South 
Unitarian Church, with forty-five members 
present. After the usual devotional ex- 
ercises and reports, the retiring president, 
Mrs. Frank E. Davis, spoke of her pleasant 
associations with the League the past two 
years, expressing hope for thefuture. Officers 
for the next year are: president, Mrs. Joseph 
M. Davis; vice-presidents, Mrs. Samuel C. 
Beane, Jr., Miss Anna Ballard; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Walter E. Bellows; corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss Mabel S. Wicks; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. H. Cowden; auditor, Mrs. 
Frank H. Willard; executive committee: 
Mrs, Frank E. Davis, Mrs. E. M. Slocombe, 
Mrs. H. L. Chandler, Mrs. Frank C. Smith, 
Jr., Mrs. L. A. Wheeler, Miss Adah Johnson, 
Mrs. A. S. Merriam, Mrs. Alexander Bigelow, 
Dr. Bertha C. Downing, Mrs. Wm. E. Nor- 
cross, Mrs. W. M. Freeman, and Mrs. C, T. 
Iuice. It was voted to extend the sympathy 
of the League to Mrs. Alexander F. Cham- 
berlain in her recent bereavement. After the 
roll-call the collection was taken—amount, 
$3.75. As the League to-day was making a 
gift to the National Alliance to perpetuate 
the narne and work of Mrs. Theo Brown, 
Rey. Austin S. Garver was invited to speak 
upon “‘Memories of Mrs. Theo Brown.” Mr. 
Garver was so closely associated with Mrs. 
Brown that he was able to recall her valuable 
efforts for our faith. All who knew her re- 
call her profound interest in the League from 
the beginning. It was fitting to meet in this 
church as Mrs. Brown was the first venture- 
some mover in establishing the South Uni- 
tarian Church as soon as she knew of enthu- 
siasm in that part of Worcester, and, by 
enlisting aid and co-operation, was the heart 
ofthemovement. ‘This great venture showed 
her determination and courage of purpose. 
Mrs. Brown took charge of the Post-office 
Mission work for twenty years, and many 
had reason to bless her name for her letters 
of hope. In the afternoon Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley gave an interesting sketch of Rev. 
Charles Gordon Ames, in ‘‘Personal Recol- 
lections.”” Mrs. Beatley, with her intimate 
knowledge of Mr. Ames, for twenty years 
pastor of the Church of the Disciples, showed 
the different elements of his character that 
made him beloved by all and a spiritual uplift 
in the community in which he lived. Lena 
Hurlbut Bellows, Secretary. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE. 
The annual meeting was held in the First 
Church, Boston, Thursday, April 16, Mrs. 
Prescott Keyes presiding. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, minister of the church, welcomed the 
delegates and offered prayer. Miss L. E. 
Evans and Miss Katherine D. Whitman 
brought reports from branches in New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. There are 
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only four branches in Connecticut, but Mrs. 
Robert E. Wyant of New Haven saw much 
encouragement that the liberal church is 
coming to the front some day in that State. 
Mrs. W. L. Walsh of Brookfield spoke on 
“Some Alliance Opportunities.” Every 
member should have some definite faith, and 
never forget that the primary object is to 
“quicken the religious life of the church.” 
Mrs. Walsh spoke particularly of church 
attendance. In closing she said, ‘‘Let us 
rejoice that our work is too great ever to be 
entirely finished.”’ Mr. James O. Fagan 
took as his topic “Our Boys and Girls,” and 
spoke particularly of the educational and 
sociological experiments which are being 
tried on the youth of to-day. They do not 
see any beauty in work because they do not 
know how to work. We may provide our 
young people with all manner of educational 
and religious opportunities, but we should 
see that good use is made of them. ‘The 
election of officers followed: president, Mrs. 
Prescott Keyes; vice-presidents, Mrs. James 
T. Tolman, Mrs. Donald M. Blair; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Jessie M. Fisher; and ten 
directors from the different States in New 
England. ‘The roll-call showed an attendance 
of 305 from 80 branches. ‘The first address 
of the afternoon was given by Miss Lucy 
Ellis Allen on “The Influence of Luxury on 
the Modern Child.” A child in its normal 
state should have simplicity of heart and 
life. Congenial labor is the secret of hap- 
piness, and it is the worst possible edu- 
cation for -a child to be brought up with 
every luxury. Every boy and girl should 
be taught that each has a task to do, and 
that to be useful is the highest form of 
happiness. Rev. Frank A. Powell closed 
the meeting with an address on ‘The 
Mission of the Modern Church,” which is 
to create and. maintain an atmosphere in 
which souls may grow and bring out the 
higher spiritual life of man. We gain much 
by being at our best for even one short hour 
each week, and the good is not confined to 
ourselves. The autumn meeting will be 
held in Hartford in October. Jessie M. 
Fisher, Secretary-treasurer. 


THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE.—The 
twenty-sixth annual meeting was held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas, Tex., 
April 2-5,-1914. Mr. Charles H. Patterson 
of New Orleans presided, and Rev. John 
W. Rowlett of Memphis, Tenn., was the 
secretary. ‘I'wenty-one delegates were pres- 
ent, representing the churches of Memphis, 
Louisville, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
Dallas, and the North Carolina Circuit. 
Besides, the Conference was honored by the 
presence of Rev. William Channing Brown, 
field agent of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; Rev. George R. Dodson of St. 
Louis; and Miss Anna Bancroft of Boston, 
president of the National Alliance. The 
members were delightfully entertained by 
the Dallas church. ‘The two receptions, one 
in Emerson Hall and one at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Thorne, the luncheon 
at the Elite Cafe, and the automobile ride 
were in accord with the pleasant greeting 
expressed in the address of welcome by Mr. 
C. R. Buddy at the opening of the session. 
Dr. Dodson delivered two sermons, one on 
““A Revised Conception of the Good Life,” 
and one on “The Soul of Christianity,” 
and also three addresses on Henri Bergson, 
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which were most interesting, instructive, 
and religiously helpful. Other addresses 
were delivered by Miss Rita Stern on “The 
Work of the Young People,’’ Rev. George 
Kent on “Science and Philosophy as a 
Part of the Equipment of the Present-day 
Religious Leader,” Rev. George T. Ashley 
on “‘Sociology,’’ Rev. George H. Badger on 


Deaths. 


SUSAN E. CARY. 


1833-1013. 

Entered into rest a year ago, May 3, one of the sweetest 
and truest-hearted of women. Through a happy, se- 
rene, and well-rounded life of fourscore years she had ever 
grown in all things “lovely and of good report” that win 
our honor and love. She had been heir to a high-minded 
ancestry; she had known noble men and women; she 
had tasted the joy of music and flowers and sunshine; 
she had done good with a glad heart and most generous 
hands all her years; she had borne her share of griefs and 
sorrows, and had learned the secret of turning the evil 
into good; she had borne a steadfast and cheerful face 
towards the way of the light; and at last left all who loved 
her looking upwards with more faith and hope because 
she had lived and been their friend, c. F. D. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S, Waterman, Vice-President. 

Frank S. Waterman, Jr 
Telephones Roxbury 72-78-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 

‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


O4meE FRIAR TUCK, Lake Tahanto, Harvard, 
Mass. Established 1894. Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Greenman can accommodate in their camp this summer a 
few more boys between the ages of eight and fifteen. 
Water and country sports. Trips to Concord and other 
historic places. Season, June 20 to September 5. Address, 
2237 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill. 
POPULAR 


$375.00 op ZQPZ48 2 EUROPE 


60 Days. Cultured and Refined Clientéle. 
THE SHELTON PARTIES. 
294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


Box A - 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


GLENSIDE 


For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 
MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 


6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Opens for the season May 29th. Why not try it for 
June? It is most desirable for rest, and will give you 
the best of service. Garage facilities. 125 rooms. 
Pure spring water. Fresh farm products. 

Address MANAGER, 
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‘‘What should be the Attitude of the Church 
towards Problems of the Day,” Col. George 
Soule on ‘The Useful Layman,’ Rev. 
George H. Badger on “The Unitarian Pro- 
clamation,” and Rev. John W. Rowlett on 
“The Best Type of Christianity.” The 
reports from the churches showed them to 
be in a prosperous and growing condition. A 
new society had been organized at Houston, 
Tex., and the Oklahoma City society had 
taken on new life. The following officers 
were elected: president, Charles H. Patter- 
son, New Orleans, La.; vice-presidents, 
Sheron Bonner, Dallas, Tex., and Capt. 
Alfred Pirtle, Louisville, Ky.; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. John W. Rowlett, Memphis, 
Tenn.; directors, C. R. Buddy, Dallas, 
Tex.; Col. George Soule, New Orleans, La.; 
John L. Moore, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Charles 
F. Smith, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. E. P. 
Turner; Dallas, Tex.; A. T. Ham, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Edward Durant, Charles- 
ton, S.C.; Garnett Munn, Louisville, Ky.; 
and Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Churches. 


HaveruILL, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
Francis W. Holden: Since the installation of 
Mr. Holden the people of the church have 
been full of life and enthusiasm. Work and 
worship have been so planned and carried as 
to awaken new interest. The whole strength 
of the church has been given to the morning 
service, with the result that there has been 
a steady increase in interest and attendance. 
The annual roll-call was an event to be long 
remembered, for the attendance was large, 
the supper and spirit of the people excellent, 
the reports of the various organizations 
showed small balances in the treasury, and 
the report of the parish treasurer showed all 
bills paid and a small balance to the credit 
of the church. The two hundred and sixty- 
ninth annual parish meeting finds the old 
first church of the city free from all debts, 
determined to go forward through the twen- 
tieth century doing the work of worship and 
service that every Unitarian church ought to 
do. On Easter Sunday the church was filled 
with people, many of whom had not for sev- 
eral years been attendant upon the services 
of the church which by inheritance and belief 
ought to be their church home. Seven 
names were added to the membership roll, 
which means that the support and interest of 
four families had been given to the First 
Parish. The Alliance is doing good work for 
the church. The Sunday-school is trying to 
get into good working condition, and has 
purchased new service books, and the Uni- 
tarian Girls’ Club, recently organized by 
Mrs. Holden, is bringing new life and enthu- 
siasm to the younger members of the church. 


Meprorp, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
H. C. De Long: On April 7, 1914, the 
resignation of Rev. Henry C. De Long 
was accepted at the close of a ministry of 
forty-five years, and he was made pastor 
emeritus. Resolutions were sent to him, 
recording that, in accepting the resignation 
of him who had been minister for forty-five 
years, since 1869, the members of the First 
Parish wished to place on record their high 
appreciation of his worth as minister and 
man, and grateful recognition of all they owe 
to him. ‘He has interested our minds. He 
has pacified our hearts. He has gladdened 
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our lives. In the hours when sorrow pressed 
hardest upon us and when death was present, 
he has comforted, strengthened, and lifted 
us up. At all times we have known that 
through him we had communion with what 
was best in life, in thought, in religion. We 
thank him for what he has done and has tried 
to do for us, and we pray that the heavenly 
Father he has sought to make real to us may 
be with him, and grant him on earth the joys 
which spring from a life well spent in the 
spirit of ason of God.’’ Mr. De Long is the 
eighth minister since the organization of the 
church in 1713, and the sixth minister since 
the organization of the First Parish in 1823. 
His has been the longest Unitarian pastorate. 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers: Sixty-six persons 
attached themselves to the church at Easter, 
making a total of 155 since last Easter. The 
church was crowded to the doors. Among 
those who became members were Col. H. C. 
Beecher, a son of Henry Ward Beecher, 
the noted pulpit orator, and his wife, who 
recently have become residents of Seattle. 


SHERBORN, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. I. F. Porter: At the parish 
meeting recently held, a letter was read from 
the minister, Rev. Isaac F. Porter, tendering 
his resignation. "Though to his neighbors he 
seems more vigorous than many whose years 
are fewer, Mr. Porter reaches the age of 
seventy-five in a few months, and now wishes 
to lay aside the duties of an active minister. 
Understanding this to be his wish, the parish 
accepted his resignation, though with regret. 
Resolutions were adopted, expressing the 
thanks of the parish to him and to Mrs. 
Porter for their wise and kindly service, and 
asking him to remain as pastor emeritus of 
the church. The local newspaper thus 
speaks of his connection with the town: 
The resignation of Rev. Isaac F. Porter as 
pastor of the Unitarian church was a sur- 
prise to the townspeople. He has endeared 
himself to all who know him, and is ever fore- 
most in good works. Active in the Grange 
and Historical Society and always ready to 
do his part, and one of our few G. A. R. 
veterans, he holds a large place in the regard 
of all, irrespective of church affiliations. 
That he will continue active in all these organi- 
zations is the hope and expectation of our 
people. He is in touch with the people be- 
cause he is one of them, a farmer among 
farmers, a veteran among veterans, and as 
sprightly and full of wit and cheery good 
nature as the youngest among his parish- 
ioners. Fortunate, too, has he been in the 
splendid co-operation of Mrs. Porter as a 
helpmate and wise counsellor. Long may he 
remain with us as pastor emeritus.”’ On the 
evening of April 9 the annual parish supper 
was held at Unity Hall. Fully one hundred 
persons enjoyed the excellent repast, the 
young people of the church serving as 
waiters. When the tables had been re- 
moved Mr. Porter spoke briefly, and intro- 
duced Rev. Edward F. Hayward, who, in an 
address as wise as it was witty, described 
some of the people who make excuses for 
not attending church, and very forcibly set 
forth the consequences in the community 
and in the nation, if men and women do not 
heed their duty as citizens of a spiritual de- 
mocracv. Music and dancing closed the 
evening. 
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WALTHAM, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Joseph D. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: This church is 
doing excellent work along all lines of Chris- 
tian activity. At the suggestion of its 
minister the twelve Protestant churches 
united in a ‘‘Go-to-Church Month Cam- 
paign” during January. The good feeling 
among the city churches is also indicated by 
the fact that the Unitarian minister has been 
invited to preach in three of the orthodox 
churches during the year. Sixteen people 
have united with the church since January 
1, making a total of eighty-one accessions 
during the last three years. Mrs. T. P. 
Smith, head of the Parish Social Service 
Committee, has recently given three lectures 
(in Italian) to good audiences of our new 
Americans. Another member, Mr. George 
Stearns, has just compiled a very accurate 
history of the Parish from its beginning in 
1696. One of the unique entertainments of 
the year was a “‘ Village School,’ under the 
direction of Miss Ida E. Hall. It drew an 
audience of two hundred. ‘The proceeds, 
$50, went to Alliance Fair fund. The annual 
offering for the Waltham Hospital was $375, 
which, however, includes Mr. Arthur T. 
Lyman’s annual gift for a free bed. The 
annual fair, conducted by the Women’s 
Alliance on March 25, was as sucessful as 
usual, the financial results being $750. The 
Easter program, with “‘The Redemption” 
as the chief musical feature, brought out an 
audience of three hundred and forty. An 
Easter offering of $115 was taken. The 
Parish has recently lost by death one of its 
most highly respected members, Miss Eliza 
Endicott Hobbs. The annual meeting and 
fellowship supper was April 28. 


The Tuckerman School. 


A bibliography given by Miss Johnson, 
with discriminating comment on each book, 
is a helpful resource for the members of the 
class who are studying the life of Jesus. 
German and English critics were cited, and 
books recommended, also, that have been 
issued in our own country. With Dr. 
George L. Cary’s and Dr. Bacon’s books 
there was noticed Dr. Crooker’s ‘The 
Supremacy of Jesus,’’ which has a fitting 
place in the list. 

Miss Coil’s Wednesday morning class 


POINT BREEZE. 

Inn and bungalows, located on an island off the coast. 
The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea air scented 
with the odor of evergreen trees, make an attractive place. 

uiet and homelike. Accommodates sixty. Booklet. Ad- 
ress, J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) selt- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. With 
many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

Preswent, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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at half-past ten is studying from the historic | APtl & 


and from the psychological viewpoint the 


value of play and of special games. 


Ring 


games that have developed through gen- 
erations of children, with modifications and 
adaptations, were demonstrated in the first 
In succeeding lessons different types 
of games will be demonstrated, and new 
variations of old games suggested by the 
These lessons are very helpful for 


lesson. 


class. 


club leaders. 


Who will enjoy them with us? 


The remaining Saturday mornings in the 
term are to follow the regular program 
of the year. At half-past nine problems 
of Sunday-school administration are dis- 
cussed, and the following period is given to 
story-telling, with special reference to stories 
that shall be usable in Sunday-school teach- 
ing. We welcome any who are interested. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged... 2. .:s2--.+ee+-05- 


April 21. 


Society in Santa Cruz, Cali Me obs 


2r. Society in Bellingham, Wash........ 


2I. 
21. 
2I. 
aI. 
21. 
21. 
2I. 
2I. 


24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
25. 

| on 


. Society in Passaic, N. 
- Society in Hackensack, N.J........- 
- Society in Fatmington, Me 
- Society in Billerica, Mass..........- 
. Society in Sturbridge, Mass........- 
- Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo.. 

. Society in Watertown, Mass., addi- 


. Society in Vineland, N.J 


. First ity, 


Society i in Poughkeepsie, INT Mieicaya wie a2 
Society in Sandwich, Mass......... 
Society in Clinton, Rr ne... 
Society in Wayland, Cee 
Society in Florence, Mass.......... 
Society in Pittsfield, Mass.......... 
Society in Jamestown, (Ge 
Society i in Palo Alto, Cal..........- 


tional. 


. Society in Richmond, Va........... 
. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 


tional. 


a! 
- Society in N orthfield, Mass......... 


painsion: Street Church, Boston, 


Mas: 
: Society i in Lincolnville, Me......... 


‘iety in Dover, Mass..........-+ 


. Unitarian Church of All Souls (cor- 


respondence) 


- Society in Los Angeles, Cal......... 
. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal...... 
5 apes A. Ranstead, Baltimore, 


- Society in Haverhill, Mass.......... 
. Society in Nashua, N.H 
. Sunday School, Kennebunk, Me.. 

- Society in Yarmouth, Me.........- 
. Society in Seg oa BEV eth & « Soa thee 
- Society in Erie, P. 
. First Society, Towsll. MUMBA res o's» 
- Society in Ithaca. N. Y 


pore in degusta, Se ee 
Society in Grafton, Mass..........- 


Society in Walpole, M 


- Sunday School, Walpole, Mass...... 
‘ at, in Cincinnati, Ohio 


. Society i in Pritietons Nerte. «sc see 
. Society i 
. All Souls’ Church, Winnipeg, Man... 
- Society in Lebanon, N.H 
- Society in Newburgh, N. bik additional 
- Society in Redlands, Cal 
. First Church Philadelphia, Branch 


in Bedford, Mass.....-...-- 


Women’s 


. South Boston, Mass., Branch Wom- 


en’s Allian 


. Society in Concord, N.H..........- 
. Society in Pepperell, Mass.........- 
. Channing C. 

i. rig Street’ Church, Boston, 


urch, Dorchester, Mass. 


Mass. 


. Society ‘in aiiciverss City, Okla..... 


Sunday School, Marlboro, Mass. ... - 
rooklyn, N.Y 


Society in a ailien Ky 


- Society i in Usbridge, ee eee Rae 
Society i 


in San Antonio, Tex......-. 
Society in Winchendon, Mass....... 
y in Medfield, Mass.........- 
Hawes Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Society in 


tional 
- Society in Bedford, Mass........... 


Society i Haas Cy — 2 ei 
in s a0 eT yes 2 
Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y...... 
First Parish in Dorchester, Mass. . 


in Danvers, Mass.......... 
Ch 


y in 


Danvers, Mass. 
of “Seve Messiah, eee ‘is. 
Sunday School, e Mes- 
siah, St. Louis, M 


$31,550.54 
10.00 
15.00 
10.00 
19.06 
42.11 
55-44 
25.00 
16.26 
13-15 
75.00 
10.00 
27-35 
10.00 
33-32 
12.00 
30.00 


15.00 
50.00 


40.00 
30.00 


3,467.43 
2.00 
10.00 


100.00 
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Society,in Stowe, Vtilss dees... $5.00 
5. Society in Sterling, Mass., additional, 6.10 
3 5. Society i in Evanston, Ill............ 15.00 
25. Society in Spokane, Wash. . 50.00 
25. Society in Leominster, Mass... 115.00 
f. = 25. Society in Hudson, Mass., addi 15.00 
25. First Parish in Portland, Me 180.99 
25. First Parish in Cambridge, Mass.... 1,300.00 
25. Society in Hood River, Ore., addi- 
OA ASAE Eaten aia 1,00 
25. Society in Shelbyville, Ill. . 3.30 
25. Society in Jacksonville, Fla. 55.00 
25. Girls’ Guild, Menomonie, Wi: 5.00 
25. Society in Nantucket, Mass ay 20.00 
25. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich........ 20.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
April 2x, Sunday School, Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester, Mass.......... 10.00 
21. Received through the President. 60.00 
21. Ladies Association, Society in Ux- 
DRACHIMUABS siarsns Aceves a: olnin ws steie. ha 15.00 
21. Sunday School, Vineland, N.J.. . 5 1.00 
21. Sunday School, Stoneham, Mass 2,00 
22. Sunday School, Nashua, N.H 10.00 
22. First Society, Lowell, Mass..... ue 50.00 
22. Sunday School, Cincinnati, Ohio... 10.00 
23. Westen, Mass., Branch Women’ Ss ‘AL 
RUE CO cece chars ta Repahcis csnsl rose Swe cass» 25.00 
23 Tannin, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 
MARICE aahar cans maa cit =e mie! <Siye ote 05 10.00 
23. Peabody, Mass., Branch Women’s 
INCE Tae SR ha ae oe 5.00 
23. First Society, Roxbury, Mass., Wom- 
ST SPAMIGUGE ravelytereis aw 2.» alain sie oe oe 10.00 
23. Greenfield, Mass., Branch Women’s 
IAF 07, 5 ob ma aia a 5.00 
23. hi hoe Mass., Branch Women’s 
CRURIACES Bact eh ref etn’ Shesey6 fe ateier sie) 5.00 
23. Newport, on I., Branch Women’s Alli- 
TG. BES Ooi Soe 5.00 
23. Fairhaven, Mass., Branch Women’s 
NOS SGT SIT, aR a 5.00 
23. Sunday School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 5.00 
24. South Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
SGCOY aticiyiinie dials. ais “Leis xen wi heare «0019 10.00 
24. Fitchburg, Mass., Branch Women’s 
TAU COME See eT eae 5.00 
25. First Parish in Cambridge, Mass... . 100,00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
April 21. New Bedford, Mass., Branch Wom- 
CNB PAIAMCO Se shes ete cee 15.00 
21. Sunday School, Nantucket, Mass.... 5.00 
21. Sunday School, Church of the Unity, 
SENOS NEO es eo cles ys oyale s 15.00 
21. New Orleans, La., Branch Women’s 
PRINCE ete ee ia estes ae cease 5.10 
2 ts School, First Society, Buffalo, 
eee TORI tes a aoc alc ss 10.00 
2 cad Church, Boston, Mass....... 50.00 
21. Sunday School, Erie, Pa............ 15.00 
22. Sunday School, Norton, Mass....... 2.00 
22. Sunday School, Frankhn, N.H...... 15.00 
22. First Society, San Francisco, Cal. . 10.00 
23. Second Church, Salem, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Moats ts eee 15.00 
25. Newburyport, Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance 2.00 
25. Sunday School, Lancaster, P: , 5.00 
25. eet jichool, First Society, Chi- 
er ee ee ee ee ed 10,00 
25. North ‘Church, Salem, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance...........---++ 10.00 
$43,127.17 
Henry M. Wii11aMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Summer Meetings at the Shoals. 


The annual series of meetings at the Isles 
of Shoals will be held July 12 to the 26th, 
inclusive, the first week being devoted, as 
usual, to the regular summer meetings, and 
the second week to the Sunday School 
Institute. An attractive program is being] 
arranged for both weeks, and a very success- 
ful time is anticipated. The headquarters 
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of the meetings will be at the ‘‘ Oceanic,” 
and the Association is very glad to feel that 
Mr. Harrington is again the manager, for it 
is thereby assured that everything will be in 
first-class condition. 

A preliminary program giving the exact 
names of the speakers, the time of speak- 
ing, the music to be given, and rates at 
the hotels and on the railroad will be 
ready, it is hoped, by the first or second 
week in May. Any one, however, who 
desires information of a general nature 
concerning the meetings is requested’ to 
write to Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 1 Fuller 
Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

In the next number of the Register it is 
hoped that the exact scale of rates at the 
“Oceanic” and at the ‘“‘Appledore”” may be 
given, 


Robert Collyer Memorial. 


In response to requests which have come 
from Dr. Collyer’s friends and admirers in 
this country and in England, on behalf of 
the members of his own congregation, and 
with the consent of his family, the trustees 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York 
City, made announcement last May that 
they had undertaken to provide a fitting 
monument, which should stand as a perma- 
nent memorial to the noble life and beneficent 
teachings of this great and good man, and 
were ready to receive subscriptions. 

Since this announcement the trustees have 
made a definite contract with the eminent 
sculptor, Mr. Henry Hering of New York, 
for a memorial which shall take the form 
of a portrait relief in bronze, of heroic size, 
and showing about two-thirds of the figure, 
with suitable architectural setting and in- 
scription. ‘This monument will be placed 
at the front end of the church auditorium, 
on the west wall. The total expense will be 
six thousand dollars ($6,000). 

In order that the necessary funds may be 
in hand as soon as possible, this announce- 
ment and appeal is herewith sent to all 
persons who, it is believed, will be interested 
and desirous of co-operating in the under- 
taking. Subscriptions small or large, in as 
generous amount as possible, will be gladly 
received, and should be sent to the treasurer 
of the Robert Collyer Memorial Fund, Mr. 
William Shillaber, 60 Wall Street, New York 
City. On account of the earlier uncer- 
tainty as to what form the memorial would 
take, and what expense would be involved, 
many subscriptions were withheld until 
definite information upon this point was 
forthcoming. As a result, the amount of 
money in hand at this moment is wholly 
inadequate for the carrying out of the plan 
as now definitely determined and herein 
described. It is hoped that, with the 
announcement of these complete details, 
generous responses to this second appeal will 
be sent in at once. 


THE LARGEST 

REFRIGERATOR FACTO 

IN THE WORLD Uo! 
ae 


part removable, every 


Mitton HOMES 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT.” 

A lifetime investment, ins: health, convenience and economy. Every interior 

oak and corner accessible and cleanable. 

circulation of cold i. air by famous ““ MAINE” Duplex Ice Grate. 
Beautiful catalogue on application, 


~ “REFRIGERATORS 


THE CHEST 


Duplex 


- 
-~ 
=o MAINE 
MFG.co. 
NASHUA, N.H. 
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Pleasantries. 


When a man’s conversation has no point, 
how can it bore so quickly? 


“That act of his,” declared Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘‘will leave an astigmatism on him 
as long as he lives.” 


Passengér: ‘“‘That last station was my 
destination, sah. Why, sah, didn’t you 
stop thar?”’ Conductor: ‘‘We don’t stop 


there any more. ‘The engineer’s mad at the 
station agent.’—Sacred Heart Review. 


Her father: “‘You have been paying atten- 
tions tomy daughter. You haven’t proposed 


yet?”’ His lordship: ‘‘Not yet, sir.” Her 
father: “‘Now let us come right down to 
business. What will you take not to pro- 


pose?’’—Brooklyn Life. 


An editor who started about twenty years 
ago with only fifty-five cents is now worth 
$100,000. His accumulation of wealth is 
owing to his frugality, good habits, strict 
attention to business, and the fact that an 
uncle died and left him $99,999.—Editor 
and Publisher. 


“Bless me!” said Tommy’s great-uncle. 
“Do you mean to say that your teachers 
never thrash you?” ‘“Never!’’ replied 
Tommy. ‘‘We have moral suasion in our 
school.” ‘‘What’s that?” “Oh, we get 
kep’ in, and stood up in corners, and locked 
out and locked in, and made to write one 
word a thousand times, and scowled at and 
jawed at; and that’s all.’’—Motherhood. 


When Professor Wendell of Harvard 
entered upon his sabbatical year he remained 
in Cambridge some weeks after his leave of 
absence began, and persisted in taking part 
in the departmental meeting. The head of 
the department protested. ‘‘Sir,’’ he said, 
“‘yvou are officially absent. You are non est.” 
‘Oh, very well,’’ replied Professor Wendell, 
“a non est man is the noblest work of God.” 
Success Magazine. 


When Cardinal Manning was rector of Lov- 
ington, he went to visit a parishioner whose 
ten children had married and left her. Every- 
body’s Magazine once told of the cardinal’s 
effort to sympathize with her. ‘‘You must 


feel it lonely now, after having had so large | f 


afamily.’’ ‘“‘Yes, sir,” she said, “‘I do feel it 
lonesome. I’ve brought up a long family, 
and here I am, living alone. An’ I misses 
‘em, andI wants ’em; but I misses ’em more 
than I wants ’em.”’ 


A lion, by Albert Wolff, the sculptor, is 
in the Berlin Thiergarten. A young gentle- 
man from Boston does not think the Berliners 
very intelligent. ‘‘ The other day,’’ he writes, 
“T took a walk in a pretty park called the 
Thiergarten, and saw a handsome work of 
art. Anybody would know it was a lion, but 
they don’t seem to know much natural 
history here, as they have marked this 
particular work ‘A Wolff.’ Think of it! 
Such a thing could not happen in Boston. 
And look at the spelling!’’—The Beacon. 


The Youth's Companion tells of an Irish- 
man who was dismissed from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works by a foreman, who, to 
avoid discussion, put the dismissal in writing. 
Less than a week later the foreman saw him 
again at his lathe, and demanded, ‘‘ Didn’t 

,» you get my letter?” “‘Yis, sorr, I did,” 
replied Pat. ‘‘Did you read it?’ ‘Sure, 
sorr, I read it inside and I read it outside,” 
said Pat, “and on the inside, yez said I was 
fired, and on the outside yez said, ‘Return 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works in five 
days.’”’ Probably Pat had another trial. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


ae Underground 


SS"Z 
ie Spe PERSON Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SterHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE) 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘““THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendent are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS:—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. .. . 1 am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . Iam Tooke 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, | 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
the application of religious ideals to municipal and 

~~ social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 18 
1914. Write for the Register and complete information to 


the President. Earte Morse Wrzvr, D.D 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School } 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED. A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDulfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Situation and New York. No raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three 
Beautiful grounds. 

General and Co! Cou: 
Studies Gagan Spllese Coursss. 
mestic Science 

Gymnasium, basketbal 

Athletics tennis, driving, ponies pe 
riding master, swimming, and country excur- 
sions 


; 


